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of the Deaf 


The Queens Speech and Hearing 
Center, by James F. Bender, 
Ph.D. 


Dr. Bender, whose works on speech and 
speech correction are standard textbooks 
for the speech teacher, is at the head 
of an interesting cooperative project in 
the rehabilitation of speech and _hear- 
ing, recently begun at Queens College, 
New York. 
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Postwar Plans for the Deaf in 
England 
An abstract of a Memorandum on the 
Education of the Deaf, prepared by a 


Committee of the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf, London. 
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An Examination for Teachers of 
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American teachers of the deaf will be 
interested in this examination, which 
English teachers must pass before re- 
ceiving their diplomas. 


Outlines of Professional Litera- 
ture: 


4. The Report on Nursery 
Schools, by Mrs. H. T. 
UIs cctuiniinehicgthseavaabiancrsns 

5. The Report on Speech 


Teaching, by S. Richard 
Silverman 


The general report of the Association’s 
Committee on the Use of Professional 
Literature appeared in the September 
Vo.ta Review. The section reports are 
completed in this issue. The bibliogra- 
phy prepared by members of the com- 
mittee will be published in December. 


The Teacher Across the Hall...... 


“Teacher” offers some good ideas for 
Thanksgiving celebrations. She bids us 
beware of the overdose in any branch 
of teaching, but particularly in teaching 
deaf children “Ask and Tell.” She 
sketches for us a graphic scene with the 
“new child” that every teacher knows. 


The Parents Talk It Over.......... 


A little boy of six is just beginning his 
education; two thirteen-year-olds are 
growing up; a hard of hearing girl car- 
ries her hearing aid to school; a teacher 
offers constructive suggestions. 
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Rehabilitating with Hearing 
Aids, by R. A. Cavaliere and 
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The Supervisor of the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation and the Agent for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, outline the procedure in a recently 
inaugurated state hearing aid service. 


My Dubbing Job, by Catherine 
G. Lambert 
A Los Angeles woman tells about an un- 
usual job in which defective hearing is 
an asset—for a person who knows sev- 
eral languages. 
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Lip Reading for Soldiers, by 
Harriet Montague 
An account of the first lip reading 
classes for returned soldiers of World 
war IJ, sponsored by the United States 
Army. 
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Jane B. Walker, by E. B. R......... 


A friend and former pupil of Miss 
Walker pays tribute to that outstanding 
teacher’s life and work. 


Beginning at the Foot, by John 
Mh TORE: ccninatiintivesincctediimess 


Mr. Ferrall’s favorite heroine, Betty 
Kinney, tells how people can help win 
the war by sticking to their respective 
jobs. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


One of Mbolly’s correspondents this 
month is an English soldier, who, dis- 
charged from the army because of total 
deafness, has learned lip reading, and is 
courageously building a new life for 
himself. Another totally deaf man has 
found a good job in a war industry. 
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Will a Hearing Aid Make Her Practically Normal? 


Since hearing aids reached the stage of real usefulness to so mary people, there 
has been an increasing public tendency to think of them as miracle workers. The 
Volta Bureau receives occasional letters similar to the one that follows, which was 
written by a County Attorney in a mid-western state 

Mrs. Martin Blank, who lives in this county, had meningitis when she was two years old, and 

it left her deaf. She is a graduate of our state school for the deaf. 


She is now about twenty-five years old. She has recovered some hearing in her right ear, and 
can talk, although not well. | feel sure that @ hearing device will make her practically normal, 
but she is not financially able to purchase one. 


Our state school referred me to you. | will arrange with a local specialist to examine her in 
order to advise you as to the right hearing mechanism, if you can arrange to provide one. 
We doubt very much that any state school for the deaf could have had the idea 
that the Volta Bureau was able to supply hearing aids to people who could not afford 
to buy them. Perhaps the school hoped that we would do just what we did do—try 


to show the inquirer what might or might not be expected in such a case as this 


Adults who have been educated in schools for the deaf often have considerable 
amounts of residual hearing. Sometimes it is useful hearing, and could be made much 
more useful through the help of a hearing aid. This is likely, however, only if the 
person (1) lost normal hearing after establishing full use of speech as a means of 
communication, or (2) received training in the use of his defective hearing while in 
school, or (3) was talked to persistently by someone at home—someone who spoke 
into his ear, or through a speaking tube. In other words, he can put on a hearing aid 
and understand what is said to him through it only if he knows beforehand how words 
and sentences ought to sound. 


A child whose hearing is impaired at so early an age that the cadence and meaning 
of words and sentences have not become fixed in his mind cannot possibly acquire 
this knowledge unless his hearing loss is relatively slight, or unless special efforts are 
made to teach him through the auditory power that remains to him. If he reaches 
adult life without having had this special training, no hearing aid can help him im- 
mediately. Even if it should bring all speech sounds to him with absolute clarity 


(which is most unlikely), he could not interpret their meaning. He would be in the 


same position as a hearing man who had some knowledge of written French but had 
never heard it spoken, and who was suddenly set down in a French-speaking country. 
He would hear, but he could not possibly understand until after he had learned to 
attach the right meaning to the sounds 


There are many adults in this country, so deaf for many years that they have 
been associating only with the deaf, who could become parts of the hearing community 
if they were willing to take the time and trouble to learn to use their hearing and 
wear hearing aids. Some of them would never take this trouble; others, with proper 
leadership, would. Perhaps the young woman about whom the County Attorney wrote 
is one of them. A great service could be performed by the preparation of a course 
for their training and provision for its use. But no one should expect them, if their 
defective hearing has been unused since childhood, to put on hearing aids and im- 
mediately become ‘‘practically normal.”’ 
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The Queens Speech 


and Hearing Center 


A Cooperative Venture of School and Society 


By James F. Benper, Pu.D. 


A Community Educational Center 
UEENS COLLEGE, a division of 
The College of the City of New 
_ York, was established in 1937. 
Early in the life of the College its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Paul Klapper, expressed the hope 
that it would be, in addition to a liberal 
arts college, the center of educational in- 
terests and services of the community. 
Consequently, the Department of Speech 
soon established a number of services for 
the community, the most popular of which 
has proved to be aid to children and adults 
with speech and hearing disabilities. From 
1937 to 1942 more than 500 individuals 
were given speech and audiometric exam- 
inations and were listed for re-education as 
facilities became available. Forty-four chil- 
dren were given rehabilitative work each 
semester, through May 1942, under a sys- 
tem of supervised cadet-teaching. The 
cadet teachers were restricted to ten in 
number and were selected from the most 
promising senior students preparing them- 
selves to become teachers of speech correc- 
tion and lip-reading. Each cadet teacher 
was assigned four children with speech or 
hearing disabilities amenable to correction 
by re-educational techniques. Individual- 
ized rather than class training of the speech 
and hearing handicapped has been empha- 
sized from the beginning. 
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Rehabilitation of Speech and Hearing 


The demand for speech and hearing re- 
habilitation became pressing because the 
Borough of Queens, which has a popula- 
tion of approximately a million and a half, 
had no public facilities for serving the 
needs of the speech and hearing handi- 
capped except seven teachers of speech im- 
provement assigned by the Board of Educa- 
tion to as many of the 151 elementary and 
junior high schools in the Borough as 
could be served. A group of leading citi- 
zens of the Borough of Queens, recogniz- 
ing the importance of providing a center 
of service for the speech and hearing handi- 
capped, incorporated The Queens Speech 
and Hearing Service Center in May 1942 
for the purpose of: 


Providing a Service Center where children and 
adults suffering from speech and hearing dis- 
abilities, especially those who are economically 
under-privileged, may receive speech and audio- 
metric examinations, and be given the opportunity 
of speech re-education, hearing re-education, lip- 
reading, and other non-medical aid in the allevia- 
tion of speech and hearing disabilities; to dis- 
courage and where possible prevent the continua- 
tion of aggravation of speech and hearing dis- 
abilities where they can be alleviated or cor- 
rected by medical or surgical means, by procur- 
ing for children and adults suffering therefrom 
the aid and assistance of agencies who are au- 
thorized by law to furnish medical or surgical 
advice and attendance; to cooperate with and 
render assistance to Queens College in the ad- 
vancement of the service now rendered by it to 
persons requiring speech and hearing re-educa- 
tion: to bring the need of a Service Center for 
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TWO OF THE LITTLE PUPILS IN THE PRE. 

SCHOOL CLASS AT QUEENS SPEECH AND 

HEARING memiiniat ot ey COLLEGE, LONG 
AND. 


speech and hearing disabilities to the attention 
of the residents of Queens County and to encour- 
age community interest in the furtherance and 
maintenance thereof; to maintain a permanent 
organization and offices for the purposes set forth; 
to do all and everything suitable and proper for 
the accomplishment of any of the purposes or for 
the attainment of any objectives or for the fur- 
therance of any of the powers herein set forth, 
either alone or in association with other corpo- 
rations, firms or individuals; and to do every 
other act or acts, thing or things incidental or 
appurtenant to or growing out of or connected 
with the aforesaid powers or any part or parts 
thereof. provided the same be not inconsistent 
with the laws under which this corporation is 
organized. 


A Cooperative Enterprise 


The Board of Higher Education has pro- 
vided permanent quarters for the Service 
Center at Queens College and has cooper- 
ated in other ways. It not only foresaw the 
contribution that this college-sponsored 
work could make to the community but 
realized that the Service Center would be- 
come an invaluable adjunct to the program 
of preparing teachers of speech correction 
and lip-reading which is an integral part 
of the Department of Speech curriculum. 

In the summer of 1942 the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Service Center underwrote 
the salaries of four full-time speech correc- 
tionists, each of whom was assigned fifteen 
children with severe speech or hearing dis- 
abilities. Each child was given a half-hour 
of individualized re-education three times 
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a week for eight weeks. During the sum. 
mer a course of public lectures was also 
held at Queens College to which the public 
was invited to learn about the problems of 
the speech and hearing handicapped in 
Queens and the plans of the Service Cen. 
ter. The lectures were attended by 91 men 
and women, most of whom were social 
workers, teachers, and parents of handi- 
capped children. At the last lecture the 
results of a survey of speech and hearing 
disabilities in the Borough of Queens were 
released. This survey was conducted as a 
seminar project the preceding spring with 
the aid of ten senior students concentrating 
in Speech. The estimates of the survey 
are: 


Cleft palate speech 3, ... 4,242 
a a ee eee 600 


Lowered hearing a 
ne 2,828 
Stuttering cts 
Dysphonia Te 7,070 
Serious functional disorders 25,000 

Total . 75,090 


The lectures were concluded by an ap- 
peal from the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors for financial support for expand- 
ing the work of the Service Center. Almost 
$3,000.00 was pledged, largely in the form 
of individual and group memberships 
which range from $2.00 to $100.00. 


Specialists on the Staff 


At the conclusion of the summer session 
the Board of Directors guaranteed a sum 
of money for the employment of four speech 
correctionists for one year. Since that time 
a fifth correctionist, a psychologist, and a 
specialist in relaxation techniques and 
motor re-education have been added. More: 
over, specialists in the fields of endocrinol- 
ogy, otology, laryngology, orthodontia, 
oral surgery, pediatrics, and psychiatry 
have been added to the staff. These special. 
ists donate their services as do the executive 
director of the Service Center and the su: 
pervisor of lip-reading, the latter two being 
members of the Department of Speech of 
Queens College. 

At the present time the enrolment is dis- 
tributed thus: 
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THE QUEENS SPEECH AND HEARING SERVICE CENTER, INC. 
Affiliated with Queens College 
DISTRIBUTION OF REGISTRATION OF FALL QuaARTER 1942 














Dysaudia Dyslalia Dyslogia Dysphasia Dysphemia Dysvhonia fotals 
e ou 8) + = 
o & o & o & o @ o 8 o » @ 
sj 23°34 23 37 2237 3 
Age a << = = = & D 
3-3 ] 16.2 1 3 1s 4 7 
. 2 3 ca 2 242 js -G 19 
7 & 8 2 1 2 10 4 14 
8 a 2 ] 3 2 $:<3 ll 
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1] 1 Find py Beng 6 
12 4 3 , r | | 16 6 22 
13 1 2 § ae 1 5 er | 15 
14 Lg 1 | ee 4 area 10 
15 ro23 : 3 F 1] 
16 ] ] +] | 2. .°% 4 
17 1 l | 2 
18 l l 1 
19 l l l 
20 \ ees 1 l | ae } 
 _— = ] 2 EE 9 3 
21+ 2° +1 5 8 13 21 
Totals t 2 45 21 ii 66 mB 2 42 10 | l 119 62 181 
29 66 17 15 52 2 
Definitions clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations have 


been exceedingly generous. One organiza- 

tion outfitted a tool room where appliances 

and equipment are made; another has con- 

verted a college classroom into a kinder- 
(Continued on page 666) 


Dvsaudia: Speech and voice disabilities 
resulting from hearing loss. Individuals 
with dysaudia ordinarily reauire speech 
and voice re-education as well as instruc- 
tion in lip-reading. 

Dyslalia: Articulatory defects, such as 
lisping, lalling, infantile speech, sound sub- 
stitutions. 

Dyslogia: Speech marked by difficulty 
in the expression of ideas. 

Dysphasia: Impairment of language, i.e.. 
speech, comprehension of spoken word, si- 
lent reading; due to weakened mental im- 
agery resulting from disease, shock or le- 
sion. 

Dysphemia: A syndrome of various 
speech disorders marked by arhythm; a 
synonym for stuttering or stammering. 

Dysphonia: Disorders of the speaking 
voice marked by harshness, breathiness. 
stridency, voicelessness, etc.—of organic. 
psychological or functional origin. 


Local Organizations Interested 





In addition to the Board of Directors, 


the Board of Higher Education, and the nis LITTLE ARTIST IS WORKING AT THE 


College administration, the local service QUEEMSUEENS COLLEGE, ua meee 
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Postwar Plans for the Deaf in England 


discusses the “Memorandum Dealing 

with Suggested Improvements and 
Extensions in Provisions for the Education 
and Training of Deaf and Deafened Chil- 
dren,” prepared by a committee of the Na- 
tional College of Teachers of the Deaf, Lon- 
don. The Memorandum was offered as a 
suggestion for postwar provisions for deaf 
children similar to those embodied in the 
White Paper recently presented to Parlia- 
ment by the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The White Paper is described as 
“a complete recasting of the educational 
machinery,” and its proposals include pro- 
vision for children from 2 to 18 years of 
age. The Memorandum on the Deaf is 
equally far reaching. “The College believes 
that the special needs of deaf children and 
deaf youth should be envisaged as a whole, 
and that these needs should be met by a 
comprehensive scheme of education and 
training or supervised training for em- 
ployment, from infancy or the onset of 
deafness to the age of 20.” The following 
is a digest of the suggestions offered. 


Ta August 1943 Teacher of the Deaj 


A. Ascertainment of Defect—remedial 
medical and surgical treatment—parental 
advice as to preschool education: 

1. Machinery for ascertaining deafness 
should be established such as to ensure its 
early notification to the school medical 
officer, and this should aim at discovery at 
not less than 2 years or from the date of 
onset of deafness. 


2. A scheme for the treatment of aural 
defects should be a branch of the school 
medical service. Aural clinics under the 
direction of an aural surgeon should be a 
normal feature of the school medical serv- 
ice. 

3. It is most desirable that for all deaf 
children nursery school provision should 
be available from the age of two years, and 
it is urged that it should be obligatory on 


local education authorities to make such 
provision. 
B. The Period from 5 to 16 Years: 


1. Elementary Education. What is re- 
quired to make the facilities for the educa. 
tion of the deaf more effective is a system 
of classification whereby certain schools 
will be set aside for the reception of certain 
types of children. Separate schools should 
be established for partially deaf children. 
Special schools are also required for back- 
ward children. A serious effort should be 
made to grade the schools along the lines 
indicated by the educational needs of the 
children. It is added that such a procedure 
envisages form of grouping of 
schools. 

2. Secondary and Higher Education. 
In the elementary schools for the deaf there 
are children of known intellectual ability 
and promise who could, given the oppor- 
tunity, profit greatly from more: advanced 
education. It is strongly urged that legis- 
tive action either on a national or regional 
basis should be taken to establish one or 
more schools for the reception of children, 
subject to a school entrance examination, 
for secondary education. 

Scholarships or grants should be avail- 
able to permit of suitable pupils proceed- 
ing to the universities or to undergo train- 
ing in technical or other institutes for pro- 
fessional life. 

C. The Period from 16 to 20 years: 

The College believes that extended state 
responsibility for deaf youth is essential 
so as to cater adequately for the prepara- 
tion for and entrance into industry. Pro- 
vision should include: 

1. Placement of school leavers at 16 in 
suitable trades, with part time continued 
education and welfare supervision up to 20. 

2. Training in trade schools for chil- 
dren where thought advisable, and for all 
children whose suitable placement direct 
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into industry is not possible—such provi- 
sion should include agricultural training. 
3. Secondary and higher education for 
those children whose academic progress 
and promise in the secondary school justify 
its continuance after 16 years. Higher 
education at technical institutes and univer- 
sities for exceptional cases. Grants and 
allowances for professional training. 
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The care of the deaf should be extended 
by statutory obligation to the age of 20, 
the period up to 16 being spent as now in 
the schools, and the remaining years being 
devoted either to supervised industrial 
training in a suitable trade in workshop 
or factory, or to training in a trade school. 

Commenting on the Memorandum, an 

(Continued on page 656) 


An Examination for Teachers of the Deaf 


The 1943 Examination for the Diploma Issued by the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, England 


Language 
(Five questions only to be answered ; not 


more than three from any one Section.) 
Section A 

1. What use can you make of a child’s 
normal activities at the nursery school 
stage in the development of language? 

2. How would you help junior children 
to develop an enquiring mind and to attain 
proficiency in the accurate use of question 
forms? 

3. Which do you consider the better 
aim in teaching language (a) or (b)? 

(a) The recognition through reading 

and lip reading of a wide range of 
language; 

(b) The use in speech and writing of a 

more limited range. 

Give reasons for your choice. 

4. In the intermediate classes 
time is given to the enlargement of the 
Describe your method 


much 


simple sentence. 
of achieving it. 
Section B 


1. In a residential school, letters to 
parents and friends may be made a most 
valuable aid to language teaching. De- 
scribe how you would utilize this medium. 

2. Most teachers, particularly those of 
limited experience, frequently find it difh- 
cult to decide, in giving a lesson, what pro- 
portion of the time available should be 


devoted to the respective claims of estab- 
lishment of language, imparting of infor- 
mation, and correction af speech. Discuss 
this difficulty. 

3. A child coming to school at a late 
age may be too old to be placed in one of 
the lower classes, to which, by reason of 
his retarded education, he rightfully be- 
longs, and at the same time, lacks the foun- 
dation necessary for him to benefit to the 
full from the instruction given in one of 
the higher classes. How would you sug- 
gest meeting this difficulty in order to give 
the child the maximum benefit from the 
limited time before he goes out into the 
world? 

4. The following quotation is taken 
from the Board of Education Handbook 
of Suggestions to Teachers: 

“It is impossible to teach any subject 
without teaching English, and it is equally 
impossible to teach English without teach- 
ing something.” 

How is this applicable to the work in a 
school for the deaf? 


Principles of Education 
(Five questions only to be answered; 
and not more than three from any one 


section. | 
Section A 


1. “Only upon a sound basis of emo- 
tional training can we raise a generation 
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of children to maturity who will enjoy the 
emotions legitimately through enthusiasm, 
curiosity and aesthetic appreciation.” Dis- 
cuss this statement with reference to the 
early training of young deaf children. 

2. What difficulties does deafness create 
in the instruction of children in “manual 
training” and “physical training?” Discuss 
what adaptations in practice you would 
make to meet these difficulties. 

3. In what ways can the senior pupils 
be encouraged to play a part in the “dis- 
cipline” of a school? What advantages 
would you expect from such participation? 

4. Describe how you would take an 
introductory arithmetic lesson in “measure- 
ment.” 

Section B 

1. Enumerate the types of children, 
having regard to hearing loss, in schools 
for the deaf, and state briefly the educa- 
tional treatment each type should receive. 

2. Describe in detail a method of test- 
ing the intelligence of children who are 
severely or totally deaf. 

3. “Finger spelling and gestures have 
no place in schools for the deaf which prac- 
tice the oral method.” Discuss this state- 
ment, whether you entirely agree with it or 
not. 

4. Indicate the correct technical use of 
classroom hearing aid apparatus by the 
teacher and by the children. 


Anatomy and Physiology 


(Five questions only to be answered; and 
not more than three from any one section.) 


Section A 

1. Describe the contents of the middle 
ear. 

2. Give an account of the composition 
of normal blood. What is the effect on 
blood of: 

(a) normal saline? 

(b) hypotonic saline? 

(c) hypertonic saline? 

3. Describe the septum nasi and its 
composition. 

4. Enumerate the muscles involved in 
respiration and give their nerve supply. 
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Section B 

1. What does the labyrinth comprise? 
Describe its various parts. 

2. Describe the tonsil and the parts to 
which it is in close relation. What is its 
importance? 

3. Give a brief description of the ana- 
tomy of the nose and describe its functions. 

4. Give a brief description of the course 
of the seventh (facial) nerve. 


Speech 


(Five questions only to be answered; not 
more than three from any one section.) 
Section A 
1. (a) How would you help a young 
deaf child to produce a natural, 
pleasing voice? 
(b) What are the causes of: 
(i) a harsh, strained, unnnatu- 
ral voice? 
(ii) a breathy voice? 
How would you try to correct 
these defects? 

2. How would you train yourself to 
detect and diagnose faults in deaf children’s 
speech? State any method you personally 
have found to be helpful. Enumerate briefly 
what you consider the chief faults one is 
likely to meet in deaf children’s speech. 

3. Describe the production of the fol- 
lowing sounds, giving diagrams: 

k, s, ee, n, ch. 

How would you teach a deaf child to pro- 
duce them correctly? 

4. What part (if any) is played by the 
following in teaching speech to the deaf? 

(a) hearing aids; (b) rhythmic move- 
ment to spoken poetry; (c) choral speech; 
(d) the piano. 

Section B 

1. Write out the items (a) and (b) 
phonetically, (International Phonetic Sym- 
bols preferred) with suitable markings to 
show the Normal Speech Pattern. 

(a) “The way was long, the wind was 

cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old: 


The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
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Was carried by an orphan boy.” 

Mention any specially difficult obstacles 
to fluency in the passage, and show briefly 
how you would try to surmount them with 
totally deaf children. 

(b) “That’s a nice house.” 

“That’s an ice house.” 
How is the hearer able to differentiate 
these two sentences when they are spoken 
without any context? 
2. Two children are given hearing tests 
as follows: 
(a) soo, foo, thoo (breath th) spoken 
from six feet behind the head. The 
child answers 00, 00, 00. 

(b) ee, ar, oo are spoken from two feet 
behind the head. The child gives 
back 00, ar, oo. 

In each case state what conclusions you 
arrive at about the nature of the child’s 
hearing, and explain briefly the basis of 
your diagnosis. 

3. (i) Describe concisely what you un- 

derstand by lip-reading ability. 

(ii) Could an expert lip-reader of 
English, well versed in pho- 
netics, take down, by means of 
lip reading, a passage in a lan- 
guage that he had never met 
before? Justify your answer 
briefly. 

(iii) What points must a teacher be 
specially careful about, concern- 
ing himself, when giving lip 
reading practice? 

4. Explain concisely but adequately 
what you understand by the “hearing lip- 
reading method” for those with partial 
hearing; and show why it is superior to 
other methods for such children for the 
teaching of speech. 


History 


(Three questions only to be answered.) 

1. Describe and account for the revival 
ef oralism that took place in the second 
half of the last century in England. 

2. Give an account of the events or 
developments that have been most helpful 
to the education of the deaf in this country 
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during the last twenty-five years. 

3. Write brief notes on a few deaf peo- 
ple who have gained distinction, academic 
or otherwise, in this country in the last 
hundred years. Why should you expect 
to find a larger number in the U.S.A.? 

4. Summarize the suggestions thought 
necessary by Dr. Eichholz in his report 
of 1932 to alleviate the position of the deaf 
and dumb. Which, if any, of these have 
been carried out? 

5. Give good reasons why a good sys- 
tem of classification of deaf children is 
desirable. What are the chief difficulties 
in this country? Illustrate your answer 
by comparison with the classification in 
Denmark. 

Hygiene 

(Five questions only to be answered; and 

not more than three from any one Section.) 
Section A 

1. What are “protective” foods?’ Com- 
pare margarine with butter as a food sub- 
stance. 

2. What are the causes of dental decay? 
Show how the school can promote dental 
hygiene. 

3. Explain the function of the crystal- 
line lens of the eye. Describe how vision 
is tested in the school child. 

4. Why have open air schools been es- 
tablished? Give a short account of their 
main features. 

Section B 

1. Describe good posture in the school 
child. Give examples of bad posture. 

2. How much of a school child’s time 
should be devoted to physical exercise? 
Discuss the influence of Swedish exercises 
upon the development of physical culture 
in this country. 

3. What are the chief differences be- 
tween inspired and expired air? What 
are the effects upon children of retention in 
a poorly ventilated room and how are these 
effects caused? 

4. Describe the life history of the louse. 
How would you deal with an infested 


school child? 
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Outlines of Professional Literature 
4. The Report on Nursery Schools for Deaf Children 


By Mrs. H. T. Poore 


Foreword: This is one of a series of studies of published material dealing with the education 
of the deaf, and is part of a report presented in June 1943 to the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, by its Committee on the Use of Professional Literature. 


Introduction 


S FAR as most residential schools are 
A concerned, the planning of nursery 
schools for deaf children remains 
to be worked out. When the committee 
chairman asked Mrs. Poore to outline the 
Association Committee’s Report on “Nur- 
sery Schools for Deaf Children” (VoLTa 
Review, December, 1942) it was felt that 
her experience as superintendent of a large 
state school for the deaf would enable her 
to give also some illuminating comments 
from the administrative angle which would 
prove of especial interest to the heads of 
all residential schools. 
—Frep C. NumBers, Chairman. 


Suggestions for Further Study 


I. Establish reasons why all teachers 
should be interested in nursery school edu- 
cation: i.e. its immediate effect on the 
child, and its influence on the child’s future. 

II. Present in outline form a concise 
summary of the Association Committee 
Report. 

III. Report on articles suggested for 
specific reading. 

IV. Summarize facts and opinions and 
draw conclusions. 


Suggested Summary of Report 


1. Purposes of the Report on Nursery 
Schools 

A. To set forth the values found in ex- 
isting nursery schools. 

B. To offer recommendations for im- 
provement. 
2. The Aim of Nursery Schools 

A. The early development of good phys- 
ical, mental, and social habits as a founda- 
tion for future life. 


B. The presentation of opportunity for 
individual growth, with a minimum of for- 
mal teaching. 

C. The introduction of speech and 
speech reading in a natural way. 

3. Opportunity for Parental Guidance 

A. Reaction of parents: (1) They are 
either overcome by sorrow, and so smother 
the child; or (2) They are ashamed of the 
child, and so neglect and ostracize him. 

B. Opportunity nursery school affords 
for parents to discuss problems and to co- 
operate with the school. 

4. The Effect of the Nursery School on 
Speech and Speech Reading 

A. In normal children, the linguistic de- 
velopment is most rapid during the first 
five years. 

B. In deaf children, the association of 
the visible word with its meaning is easiest 
to establish during the first five years. The 
child cooperates, imitates, and is less self 
conscious during this period. (1) Speech: 
The traditional method of teaching isolated 
sounds is not acceptable. The natural, 
simultaneous use of the senses of touch, 
sight and residual hearing is preferable. 
(2) Speech Reading: The earlier speech 
reading is introduced, the more facile the 
child becomes in using it. The habit of 
looking at a speaker’s lips may be estab- 
lished as early as 244 years. The teach- 
er specifically creates situations in which 
certain words may be taught; and casually, 
talking in whole sentences, discusses what 
is happening, has happened, is going to 
happen in the child’s experience. 

5. The Value of the Nursery School 

A. Present for open discussion the 

seven values listed in the report. 
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6. Teacher Training 

A. The teacher should have nursery 
school training and experience with chil- 
dren who hear, as well as training to teach 
the deaf. 

B. The chief criticism of existing nur- 
sery schools is that they are limited by pre- 
conceived ideas of teaching. 


7. Physical Set Up 


A. Space. 
B. Absence of restriction, mental or 
physical. 


C. Abundance of materials. 


D. Suitable equipment, indoors and 
out, scaled to occupants. 

E. Light, airy room. 

F. List indoor materials; outdoor 
equipment. 


G. Apply to residential schools: (1) 
Trained teaching staff; (2) Home atmos- 
phere after school hours. 

H. Apply to training in the home. 
Trained, experienced teachers visit the 
home: (1) to teach the children; (2) To 
guide and advise the parents. 


Nursery Schools Considered from the 
Administrative Angle 


The committee’s report unquestionably 
establishes the need for, and value of, nur- 
sery education for the deaf child. To ac- 
complish it there are only three possible 
arrangements: the day class, the residential 
school, and the visiting teacher. With 
funds and trained teachers available, and 
with parental cooperation established, the 
first and last present no great complica- 
tions. With the residential school, many 
problems arise, such as: 

1. Legal provision for accepting pupils 
below the established age of school en- 
trance. 

2. Reluctance, even antagonism of par- 
ents toward early separation from very 
young children. 

3. Difficulty of convincing the taxpayer 
that the value to the child justifies the 
enormous expense. 

A. Physical set up. 
B. Special seating and play arrange- 
ments; in fact all arrangements that 
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are out of conformity with the regu- 
lar school program add expense. 

C. Ratio of number of children to 
personnel requirements: (1) One 
teacher to four or seven children, de- 
pending on the age of the group; 
(2) Supervision for home care; (3) 
Household help. 

D. Proper equipment. 

E. Special health care. 

4. Present lack of teachers for this age 
group. 

5. Present insufficient provision for 
many phases of the education of the regu- 
lar school age group. 

6. Uncertainty of the emotional reac- 
tions of this age group to adjustments be- 
tween surroundings in school three fourths 
of the year and at home one fourth. 


Conclusion 


In mentioning the many problems that 
nursery school education creates from an 
administrative angle, the commentator has 
no intention of underestimating the value 
of such education to the deaf child. Rather, 
she believes that whatever is valuable to 
the normally hearing child likewise defi- 
nitely aids the deaf; that with the growth 
of nursery schools for normally hearing 
children, it becomes increasingly important 
to bridge the gap for the deaf child; that 
the social habits established in early child- 
hood are of inestimable value to all indi- 
viduals; that many of our later difficult 
problems in social relationships and intel- 
lectual development could be prevented by 
accomplishing in the nursery child the ob- 
jectives set out by the committee’s report. 

If the public would acquiesce, the resi- 
dential school could well afford to hope 
that teachers and funds would become 
available to permit it to supervise a com- 
prehensive program. This program would 
include: (1) The sending of visiting teach- 
ers into homes of children whose parents 
would be capable of working under the 
guidance of a teacher, and would respond 
to the aid being offered; (2) cooperation 


(Continued on page 660) 
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5. The Report on Speech Teaching 


By S. RicHarp SILVERMAN 


Suggested Guide for Discussion 


INTELLIGIBLE speech 
| 1. Is it speech understandable to all 
who comprise the social milieu of the 
child? 

2. Is a period of orientation to the 
child’s oral expression necessary on the 
part of lay people who are regularly ex- 
posed to the child? 

3. Do you agree that, given a period 
of orientation of the listener to the child, 
the criterion for intelligibility becomes the 
extent to which this listener understands 
the child? 

4. Has the use of the teacher’s judg- 
ment as a criterion for evaluation been 
overemphasized ? 


II. Evaluation of speech 

1. To what extent is a valid appraisal 
of the speech process as a whole attained 
by the reading of unrelated sentences to 
auditor-judges? 

2. Would the use of memorized mate- 
rial sans the visual prop, or an interview 
type of discourse, approximate greater 
validity ? 

3. Should the natural pattern of oral 
intercourse in which the child himself in- 
itiates speech be neglected as a medium 
for evaluation, because such a means lacks 
the degree of objectivity and scoring possi- 
bilities of the “unrelated-read sentence” 
technique? 

4. Might a combination of techniques 
be employed to insure fair sampling in 
terms of the objective of the speech pro- 
gram which is in the long run intelligible 
speech? 

5. What functional purpose does the 
maintenance of a year to year high fidelity 
recording program serve? 

III. Causes of poor speech 

1. Are teachers of speech to the deaf 
easily discouraged and do they, therefore, 
suffer a corresponding deterioration of 


faith in its values which in turn affects 
their teaching efficiency and zeal? 

2. Do administrators subject to mili- 
tant anti-oralist propaganda and pressure 
fail to lend enthusiastic inspiration and en- 
couragement to intelligently conceived oral 
teaching ? 


Some Questions to Be Answered 
A. The speech program: 

1. Is there a tendency toward an atom- 
istic approach to building a foundation for 
speech ? 

2. Do teachers fail to recognize the or- 
ganic unity involved in the mechanical 
speech act which implies the harmonious 
integrated operation of the breathing, lar- 
yngeal, and articulatory mechanism? 


3. Are the concepts of emphasis and 
phrasing merely concerned with mechanical 
production or do they imply the function- 
ing of a psychic factor influenced by what 
the child himself wants to say and how he 
wants to say it? 

4. To what extent should an experi- 
enced teacher be encouraged to use her 
ingenuity in departing from the speech 
“line” laid down by the supervisor? 

5. Does exploration of unorthodox 
techniques confuse the child and disrupt 
the continuity of the program? 

B. Teacher training: 


1. How many teacher training institu- 
tions embody in their curricula, either as 
prerequisites or in the professional course 
of study, the content suggested by the re- 
port? 

2. To what extent are student teachers 
afforded actual functional supervised prac- 
tice in teaching speech to the deaf? 

3. To what extent do summer courses, 
purporting to “train” teachers of the deaf, 
further or impede progress in speech teach- 
ing? 
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4. Since all administrators conscien- 
tiously endeavor to engage trained person- 
nel and since there is a critical paucity of 
such personnel, is not the problem one of 
recruitment of candidates for training 
centers ? 

C. Teaching Methods: 

1. Are teachers generally unaware of 
the concept of dynamic phonetics which 
emphasizes the relative weight of a speech 
sound rather than its absolute isolated 
value? 

2. Should an attempt to abstract and 
perfect individual phonetic elements where 
mature judgment recommends this pro- 
cedure be considered an aberration of the 
so called “natural” method? 

3. To what extent is the assumption 
that the pedagogical approach to deaf chil- 
dren be similar to that used with hearing 
children psychologically valid? 

4. Does the intelligent use of the North- 
ampton Charts necessarily imply the accept- 
ance of an atomistic element method? 

D. Speech outside the classroom: 

1. Are supervisors in dormitories and 
parents at home sufficiently sensitive to 
the need for creating situations which re- 
sult in oral expression of experiences? 

2. To what extent is long term evalua- 
tion of speech of graduates carried on? 

3. To what extent can speech be made 
functional in an atmosphere which is orally 
sterile, either because of ignorance or be- 
cause of deliberate intention or both? 

The writer has not consciously attempted 
to reflect a personal static point of view 
but he has endeavored to suggest questions 
designed to parallel the text of this excel- 
lent report which should be read by every 
teacher of the deaf. Since other reports 
were concerned with mechanical devices 
and hearing aids, mention of these was 
omitted, although consideration of their use 
might conceivably be integrated into the 
above discussion. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Alcorn, S. K.: Speech by the Tadoma 
Method, Proceedings of the 32nd Meet- 
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ing of Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf. 

Avondino, J.: Speech as Taught to Begin- 
ning Children, Proceedings of 32nd 
Meeting of Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. 

Gregg, F. M.: The Psychology of Speech, 
Vota Review, March 1943. 

Hilliard, E. M.: Primary Speech, Proceed- 
ings of 32nd Meeting of Convention, of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Hudgins, C. V., and Numbers, F. C., Jr.: 
An Investigation of the Intelligibility 
of the Speech of the Deaf, Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 1942, 25, 289- 
392. 

Hudgins, C. V.: Speech Intelligibility Tests, 
Votta Review, January 1943. 

Joiner, E.: Exposition and Plans for Defi- 
nite Work in Speech in Intermediate 
and Advanced Grades, Proceedings of 
32nd Meeting of Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf. 

Kelly, N. H., and Guilmartin, M. D.: The 
Kelly-Guilmartin Speech Test for Deaf 
Children, American Annals of the Deaf, 
May 1941. 

Mills, M. M.: Voice and Rhythm in the 
Primary Grades of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, American Annals 
of the Deaf, September 1942. 

Nelson, B. E.: Building a Speech Vocabu- 
lary, Votta Review, February 1943. 
New, M. C.: Color in Speech Teaching, 

Vota Review, March and April 1942. 

Numbers, M. E.: The Place of Elements 
Teaching in Speech Development, VoL- 
TA Review, May 1942. 

O’Connor, C.: Some Major Aspects of the 
Education of the Deaf, Transactions 
24th Annual Meeting of the National 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Path- 
ology. 

Pittinger, P.: Speech Training for Four 
and Five Year Old Deaf Children, Pro- 
ceedings of 32nd Meeting of Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. 

Probyn, J. Y., New, M. C.; Rouleau, C. R.; 


(Continued on page 662) 
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EAR READERS AND GLANCERS: 
|) It seems as if the new term had 
just started, and yet Thanksgiving 
is only a few weeks away. 

:Older children can be helped to under- 
stand and appreciate the reasons for our 
Nation’s special thankfulness this year, with 
our Armies now on the aggressive, our war 
production increasing all the time, our 
War Bond Drive over subscribed, etc. 


In the Thanksgiving Assembly some of 
the advanced pupils might mention these 
new causes for thankfulness. 


Younger children will enjoy the charm- 
ing Thanksgiving Pageant, written by 
Marianna Macomber, which was printed 
in the Votta Review last year. 


There are also suitable pantomimes and 
exercises outlined in The Instructor for No- 
vember 1932 and November 1933, which 
can be consulted at the public library. 

The hymn “Now Thank We all Our 
God” could be repeated by older pupils, 
Thanksgiving verses by the younger ones. 
Many verses have appeared from time to 
time in this department of the Votta Re- 
VIEW. 

In order to tie it all up to the individual 
child’s experience, if time permits, let some 
of the medium age and older children tell 
what children can do to show thankfulness: 
take care of clothes, furniture, etc., save tin 
cans, paper, etc., buy war stamps, eat ra- 
tioned food cheerfully, give spending 
money to the war relief agencies, send 


pleasant letters to brothers in the Service, 
etc. 


Whatever our Thanksgiving program 
may be, do let’s get it over to every pupil 
in school that merely saying our thanks 
is not enough. If we are truly thankful 
we do something to show our gratitude. 


Books to Consult about Thanksgiving 


Children’s Book of Thanksgiving Stories, 
Dickinson, A. D. (Doubleday). 

First Thanksgiving Day—St. Nicholas 
Book of Plays and Operettas (Century). 

Customs and Fashions in Old New Eng- 
land, Earle, M. S. (Scribner). 

The First Thanksgiving Day (“Stories of 
Colonial Children”) (Pratt, M. L.). 

“Of all the holidays observed in this 
country, there is none so distinctively 
American as Thanksgiving.” 


Beware of the Overdose 


As we drew near our Ex Supe’s house 
the other afternoon, we could hear shouts 
of laughter coming from the living room. 
We hurried our steps so as not to miss 
anything. 

One of the teachers who has older pupils 
was reading aloud a letter she had just 
received from a deaf girl who left school 
to take a job: 


“Dear Miss B 

My mother told me that I would write 
you a letter. I asked her if she knew your 
live and she told me that she did. I asked 
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her what I would tell you and she told 
me that I would tell you about my work 
and job. 

Last summer I asked a man if he would 
give a job to me. He told me that he would 
tell his friend. He told me that his friend 
was boss in a war work. He asked his 
friend if he would give me a job and 
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“She doesn’t use it correctly, dope! She 
just uses it too much!” 4F’s wife rebuked 
him. 

“It’s so hard to know where to draw the 
line,” somebody else remarked. “So hard 
to be sure the children know essential lan- 
guage, without giving them too much drill. 
I had a sharp reminder of that this very 


he told him that he would. day. My young pupils are just taking up 
I asked him if he the present progres- 
would give me twen- NOVEMBER sive, and I was de- 


ty dollars for one 
week and he told me 
that I would get 
twenty dollars and 
overtime. So I 
worked there. 

Yesterday I asked 
him if he would 


give me twenty-five 


Down on the quiet river there are leaves still 
floating by, 

From overhanging trees that lift bare arms 
to golden sky. 

Yellow leaves and brown leaves like little 
boats go past. 

Trees bend low when breezes blow, and leaf 
boats travel fast. 

They’re taking autumn with them, and its 
colors, gay and bright. 

Soon snow will drift away from trees the 
winter’s painted white. 


lighted with the way 
they were using it— 
so. naturally and 
constantly — until | 
noticed today that 
they were not only 
saying, ‘1 am work- 
ing,’ and ‘I am help- 
ing, etc., but sub- 





dollars and he told 
me that he would not. So I told him that 
I would quit. So now I quit. 
Your friend, 
Marie Gzula.” 

“Congratulations! You certainly did 
teach Marie her Ask and Tell,” everybody 
applauded Miss B , and she retorted, 
“Don’t blame that on me! The rest of you 
had done your worst by Marie in Ask and 
Tell before I ever got her!” 





“She sure had an overdose!” a teacher 
of medium age children said, “and I must 
confess to a share in the guilt. I introduced 
Marie to Ask and Tell. It was a slow class 
she was in, and I thought they never would 
master it.” 

“Well, I'm guilty, too,” another teacher 
admitted. “for I had that class the follow- 
ing year, and I hammered away on Ask 
and Tell, too. Especially with Marie—she 
was pretty slow z 





“Not too slow to strike for higher pay!” 
our 4F and only remaining young man 
teacher chuckled. “You Academic teachers 
are prone to say this child is slow, or that 
one, and in Vocational School we have to 
take them all, and teach them! That letter 
doesn’t sound dumb to me! Marie can use 


her Ask and Tell!” 


stituting the imper- 
fect when they should have used the good 
old past tense they were used to! In to- 
day’s ‘NEWS’ I got ‘Yesterday the boys 
were going to ‘the store,’ and ‘Last Satur- 
day evening we were going to the movies,’ 
and so on. Never had a class that did this 
before. Guess I’ve been over-emphasizing 
the present progressive!” 
“I have an overgeographied child this 


term,” 4F stated. “We went for a walk along 


the river last Friday, and instead of look- 
ing at the sunlight on the water, and the 
hills, and magnificent old trees, he kept 
announcing, “That oak tree is north of 
two maple trees. The little bridge is south- 
east of the big rocks,’ and so on. He didn’t 
see one thing in that gorgeous November 
landscape but his directions!” 

“O, well, if he enjoyed his walk that way, 
why worry?” the easy going teacher said 


soothingly. “He'll grow out of it by next 
year.” 
“Will he? Marie Gzula didn’t outgrow 


Ask and Tell.” 

“What do you say, Dr. Ex? 
asked. 

Dr. Ex smoked on for a minute or two. 
“The trouble: is,” he said at last, “our sys- 
tem of teaching language to deaf children 
is to a certain extent artificial. It must be. 


Somebody 
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No matter how we stress the importance of 
teaching all language ‘naturally’ there aren’t 
enough years left to our overage pupils to 
have them go slowly enough to absorb 
everything without knowing they are doing 
so. That’s what their hearing brothers and 
sisters did, from babyhood. We could 
invent devices! But there isn’t time enough! 
We have to have drills for To Be, for in- 
stance, because To Be isn’t learned natu- 
rally by deaf children. Besides, we know 
from experience what language forms are 
going to be especially difficult for our pu- 
pils. So we tend to overconcentrate on 
those things. The overdose isn’t far be- 
yond the proper dose, you know. And 
then, too, our pupils have to make a con- 
scious effort to master language that their 
hearing brothers and sisters have no trou- 
ble with. It all comes back to the indi- 
vidual child. Mary may not need as much 
drill as Harry. Paul may need more. 
That’s our problem, after all—to give each 
child as much help as he needs, and no 
more. Marie’s letter comes as a first rate 
caution to us all.” 

We agreed, and the subject was dropped 
in favor of gingerale. 

But when we departed, Zeke Janiski, a 
big good natured boy, was raking up the 
last of the leaves, to earn spending money. 


“Getting rich, Zeke?” we asked him. 

“Yes, I will work six hours the week. 
I will have six times twenty-five cents or 
one dollar thirty cents,” Zeke told us hap- 
pily. 

“Overdose or underdose?” 4F asked his 
wife, who is teaching Zeke his tables. 

But she pretended not to hear him. 

He didn’t mind, and answered himself. 
“Overdose of language and underdose of 
arithmetic!” he said. 


What Every Teacher Knows 


The child who is sitting perfectly quiet. 
with an expression of absorbed interest, is 
usually the one who is planning mischief, 
or living in his own dreams. Watch out 
for him. 
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Many children, who have astonished 
their instructors in Vocational School by 
their initiative in their first days there 
slow down later, becoming more self con. 
scious and less creative. The reason is that, 
as they reach adolescence, they are mor 
critical and realize the imperfections of 
their efforts. A small boy will eager 
make a wooden airplane, or dabble with 
paints, because he hasn’t yet learned tp 
distinguish between good and bad work. 
The older boy knows. 


The school clock may run slow, occasion. 
ally, but never when the bus is late. 


The best teachers are those who leam 
about children, rather than know they 
know all about them. 


The boy who was so unpleasant yester. 
day, and who had justice meted out to him, 
will be glad to forget all about it today, 
and start fresh, if teacher will only co. 
operate. 


Everything that happens in the schoo 
day is important. Everything has some 
social significance. Nothing is entirely 
separate from the rest of the activities. The 
whole day is a unit, whether we wish it to 
be or not. And whether today’s learnings 
have been good or bad, we'll find ot 
later. We always find out later! 


Don’t Forget Them 


Don’t forget those teachers on you 
faculty who are overseas. They will ap 
preciate a jolly letter, full of school news 
and the school paper, and those snap shots 
taken of new buildings or new exercises of 
new pupils. 

Take up collections—ten cents a person 
would not be a hardship on anyone—ané 
send out one of those approved gifts now 
and then, not necessarily one of the exper 
sive ones. 

All the soldiers coming back tell us thal 
it is getting the messages and things from 


us that counts out there—feeling remem 
bered. 
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The children, too, will probably be glad 
to send some pleasant little remembrance to 
the soldier who used to be their teacher— 
a calendar could be made interesting with 
pictures of the school, and messages. 

And don’t get aggrieved if answers don’t 
come. Even those in army camps here, ac- 
cording to the young sol- 
diers in my own family, are 
so busy from wake-up time 
to tumble-in-bed time that 
they just haven’t time to 
write. Many times they’re 
too dead tired to push a pen. 
We're indebted to them 
enough, without expecting 
them to write us_ letters. 
Let’s keep on writing, whether they answer 
or not. 


The New Child 


(Who has speech, and who has been put 
in your overcrowded class till the principal 
can find a place for him) 
TEACHER: Well, now, everybody get com- 
fortable, and be sure to put on your ear 
phone if you haven’t it on. I’m going to 

tell you a story about Thanksgiving. 
Tue New Cuizp: Mrs. Z , last sum- 
mer I was at my grandfather’s farm and 
he’s got a lot of turkeys and he’s goin’a 
sell °em all for Thanksgivin’ and 
TEACHER: (kindly) That’s very nice. 
Well, a long time ago there were no cities 
like ours—no houses even—right here. It 
looked like this picture. See? No houses. 
Tue New Cuitp: Mrs. Z , my father 
says he’s goin’ to move to a new house if 
he keeps on makin’ so much overtime! 
TEACHER (kindly): That’s very nice. 
Well, America was just like this picture— 
woods and woods and woods 
THe New Cuirp: Last summer | went 
to the woods with my grandfather and he 
almost killed a big cat! Awful big wild 
cat 
TEACHER (still kindly): Yes, and this 
part of America was all woods. See? No 
«hools, no churches, no houses, even, when 

















THANKSGIVING VERSE 
For the Little Children 


We have good friends 
And work, and play, 
And food to eat, 

And fun, each day. 
We have our homes 
And those we love. 
Let us give thanks 
To God above. 
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some very brave people came to America 
in a ship. Here is the picture. See? They 
were brave—— 

THE New Cup (excitedly): Mrs. 
Z , my mother says I was brave when 
I had my tonsils out. I went to the hos- 
pital and—(opens his mouth and exhibits 
scars to children who join 
delightedly in showing 





theirs). 
TEACHER (not quite so 
kindly): All right! Just 


look at this picture! 

THe New Cui (still 
dancing around showing his 
scars): And I was awful 
sick -——and 

CHILDREN (with one accord): I had! I 
had! I went to the hospital! The doctor 
cut! The doctor took out! 

TEACHER (sighing): Do you want to 
hear the story about Thanksgiving? 

EveryBopy (sitting down again): Yes. 
We like the story! We want the story! 

Tue New Cuizp: I know it already! 
Know all about Thanksgivin’ and the May- 
flower and the Pilgrims and everythin’. My 
dad told me! 

TeacHeER: All right. Would you like to 
go over to that nice little table by the win- 
dow and choose a story book to read? 

THe New Cuitp: Nope! Wanna stay 
here with you. 

TEACHER: Very well, then. Sit down 
and listen. We must be polite, you know. 
Children, I'll tell you again. 

CHILDREN: All right. We want the story! 
We like the story! 

TEACHER: Well, once upon a time, in 
this part of America, there were no big 
towns or cities or schools or houses—or— 
or churches—or stores. Nothing but 
woods and woods and woods, and 

THe New Cuizp: That ain’t the same 
story my daddy told me about Thanks- 
givin’! He told me about them old mean 
kings shuttin’ the people up in jail and 
the Pilgrims and—— 

A Day Pupit (who learns things from 








(Continued on page 670) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Actual Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


Getting Ready for School 


Jonathan, five. is attending Central In- 
stitute. 


HESE are lonely days for us. On 
‘Pine sixth of this year, my hus- 

band and Jonathan, who was five 
years old in February and who is totally 
deaf, boarded the train for St. Louis. 
where Jonathan was to begin his work at 
Central Institute. Last year Jonathan at- 
tended kindergarten for three weeks with 
his brother David. We called it “school.” 
He loved it and enjoyed every moment of 
it. Then, last September, he went with 
me the first day of school when I took his 
two brothers to their classrooms. He 
asked if he could go with them and when 
I said, “No,” pulled me along the street 
in the direction of the kindergarten. He 
pointed and made the lip movements for 
“Jonathan’s school.” Of course, I said. 
“No,” and felt at a loss for some explana- 
tion. A few months later. after we began 
to realize that he would soon have to go 
away to school, whenever we were in his 
brothers’ school, I would say to him, “This 
is David’s school and this is Dunbar’s 
school, but it is not Jonathan’s school. 
When Jonathan goes to school, he will go 
on the train, Jonathan will eat on the train 
and will sleep on the train. Then Jonathan 
will go to school and will eat at the school 
and sleep at the school.” 

Often, I would go over and over these 
statements, using different words, and he 
seemed to understand. Of course, I had 
the idea of when he 
would go, but when we brought down the 
trunk which was to carry his clothes to 
St. Louis, he seemed to understand, and he 
helped to pack. He was so pleased with 
his new pajamas and the new playsuits 
which he understood were for school. 


no way to convey 


Among his things we packed a_ book 
which he knew was his. On one page was 
a picture of Daddy; on another, Mother; 
on another, David; and of course one of 
Dunbar. Then there were pictures of his 
home and his church. Under each were 
printed the proper titles: “My home. My 
Church,” etc. 

The night for his departure came all too 
I wasn’t any too anxious to go to 
the train, but the brothers were, so we all 
went. Jonathan seemed to understand per. 
fectly what it was all about, and climbed 
on the train in great spirits with his 
father. Mr. O. stayed four days, visited 
Jonathan each day, and came away satis- 
fied that Jonathan was happily situated. 
although a few tears fell when he realized 
that his father was not going to appear 
the following day or the next. 

A friend did a very thoughtful thing for 
us shortly before Jonathan left. She has 
a little apartment some distance away from 
our home, and one day she asked if we 
would like to have Jonathan spend a night 
with her in order to get accustomed to 
being away from home. So one afternoon 
I explained to Jonathan what was to hap- 
pen. He had seen this friend occasionally. 
but had never known her intimately. He 
eagerly helped me pack the overnight bag. 
and when she came he kissed me goodbye 
very happily, and went off smiling, with 
the overnight case in one hand and her 
hand in the other. Frankly, I was dubious. 
and listened for the phone to hear that he 
was being brought home. About 8:30 
that night the phone did ring, but it was 
my friend calling to say that Jonathan had 
gone to sleep cheerfully in the strange bed. 

The next day about mid-morning, she 
came back with him. She said he seemed 
contented and interested in his new sur 
roundings, but right after breakfast he 


soon. 
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marched into the bedroom, packed his 
overnight case, and then proceeded to get 
his wraps, so she figured he was ready to 
return home. The experience did a lot 
for us, it gave us a feeling of assurance 
that he would adjust to the school life. 
And, according to several sources of infor- 
mation we have had, this is what he has 
done. 

What else did we do to prepare the way 
for our boy’s going to school? This may 
sound ridiculous, and I don’t know whether 
it helped or not; but a few weeks before 
the day of his departure, I deliberately 
stopped all the lessons I had been giving 
Jonathan. I gave him no instruction at 
all, we played a very few games, and Jona- 
than wandered about looking for things to 
do. Life became very dull, and we meant 
itto be, hoping that the prospects of school. 
new sights, etc., would be welcomed eager- 
ly and more so than if things had been too 
interesting at home. 

A deaf friend of ours who has lately 
moved to California—a former pupil at 
Central Institute—wrote me something the 
other day that made me think, and which 
I will pass along. “From personal experi- 
ence,” she said, “let me entreat you both 
never to show Jonathan the highest expec- 
tations you expect of him. Just let him 
take things in his stride from day to day.” 

Our whole family reads the roundabout. 
Both of Jonathan’s brothers want to hear 
the articles and the letters. 

Mrs. D. O., Vircinta. 


Growing Up 


Kappy, thirteen years old. attends the 
New Orleans Day School. 

I have enjoyed the roundabout thorough- 
ly, and am sorry I can write only a short 
letter this time. With a forty-eight hour 
week, I have little time for writing. Kappy 
came home for her vacation, and is de- 
veloping into a young lady. She is inter- 
ested in Red Cross work and other activi- 
ties outside of school. I enclose a news- 
Paper picture of her as she was rolling 
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bandages at school for the Charity Hospital 
in New Orleans. 

As our children grow older, we have to 
make many decisions about them that will 
affect their whole lives, but I try to look 
forward only a little at a time. I know 
that a knowledge of typewriting will be 
useful to Kappy, no matter what else we 
may decide on later, so I am encouraging 
her to learn to type as well as she can; 
and if possible I will see that she has in- 
struction in commercial art. If she shows 
enough aptitude to justify the effort, that 
may be another plan for the future. 

Mrs. K. S., Loutsiana. 


A Day School Pupil 


Janis, seven years old, has attended a 
day school for the deaf two years. 

The roundabout is always interesting 
and informative, and is especially so this 
time. I am glad to say that Janis has 
missed no school since I last wrote, and | 
believe that, with the combined efforts of 
her teacher and my own outside of school, 
she has gone a long way toward making 
up for the time lost during her illness last 
fall. She works hard. in school and out. 
Sometimes I fear she works too hard at 
home, for her mind seems to be constantly 
on her school work. When she comes home 
in the afternoon and takes off her wraps. 
she immediately gets paper and pencil and 
starts writing, doing arithmetic, or draw- 
ing. A new toy, game or picture book in- 
terests her for a short time, and then she 
goes back to her work. She usually pre- 
fers to be let alone, and this may be a 
blessing, but I ‘often think she should have 
a little more recreation outside school 
hours. 

She is not advancing as rapidly in speech 
as in her other work, although she is im- 
proving. I go over her words with her at 
home, when I can get a pencil out of her 
hand. As I am with her all the time, | 
can understand her much better than her 
father can, and she likes to make him the 
guinea pig for her new words when we go 


home. If he can understand what she 
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says, she is delighted. Here is another 
question to which I do not know the an- 
swer. We do not wish to discourage her 
by letting her know she does not say a new 
word or sentence well enough for everyone 
to understand, and yet would a pretense 
of understanding have a tendency toward 
making her think she is doing well enough? 

Mrs. H., I am so glad you brought up 
the question as to the day school versus 
the residential school, as it has been in my 
mind for some time. From what I have 
seen in different schools, I doubt that there 
is a “yes” or “no” answer, and the com- 
ments in this letter seem to bear out this 
conclusion. We had to make our choice 
within certain limitations. If we cannot 
give her the best, we must give her the 
best we can, and I am sure that is the atti- 


tude of all parents. 
Mrs. G. M., West VircINIA. 


Mary Louise Is a Traveller 


Mary Louise, thirteen years old, has 
been attending St. Joseph’s School in St. 
Louis. 

Like Mrs. S., I have a young lady on 
my hands, as Mary Louise is now thirteen. 
As she grows older and we watch her de- 
velop mentally as well as physically, it is 
a great source of pleasure to us. She now 
uses complete sentences whenever she talks, 
and we carry on a conversation with her 
almost as if she were a normally hearing 
child. 

She came all the way from St. Louis to 
California by bus alone, and arrived home 
as happy as a lark. She had several ad- 
dresses in her purse, of passengers she 
had met en route and who wanted her to 
send them a card. I was a little worried 
that she might have trouble getting a seat 
on the bus, but she said she sat directly 
behind the driver all the way home. The 
men of the bus company are always very 
nice to her, and I feel a little safer when 
she travels that way than if she were on 
the train. 

This is residential 


her fifth 


year in 
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schools, with two or three years of day 
schools in between, and I think she is do. 
ing well in her class work. Sometimes | 
am surprised at the general knowledge she 
has accumulated. I think she will be es. 
pecially good in mathematics, as she 
spends every spare minute working arith. 
metic problems. Her favorite statement 
is, “Mother, I like to learn.” 

I cannot tell yet whether she has any 
special talents or aptitudes, as she is more 
interested right now in housekeeping and 
cooking than in anything else. She brought 
home several cookie recipes she wants to 
try out, and I told her to take one each 
Saturday as long as we can spare the sugar. 

She is now in the advanced swimming 
class at the Y.W., taking life saving. She 
has always been very fond of the water, 
as well as of tennis and other sports. 

I visited Mrs. Spencer Tracy’s clinic in 
Los Angeles two weeks ago. They are cer- 
tainly doing a lot for little preschool deaf 
and hard of hearing children. The young 
lady in the office told me they were send- 
ing out a correspondence course now. Mrs. 
Tracy came in while I was there, very 
happy over a visit she had just paid to the 
Lexington School in New York and the 
work they were doing with preschool deaf 
children now. She told of one little girl 
who entered the preschool class when she 
was three, and now, after three years’ work, 
has a vocabulary of more than a thousand 
words. This clinic surely offers mothers 
of little deaf children a wonderful oppor- 
tunity and I hope that, through Mrs. 
Tracy’s efforts, we may have the beginning 
of greater things in the direction of oral 
teaching of the deaf in this state. 

We took Mary Louise to Los Angeles for 
some voice training through the Phipps 
Unit used at the University of Southern 
California under Mrs. Florence Browne. 
Mrs. Browne uses musical tones to help the 
deaf modulate their speech. We were very 
surprised and happy to meet Mrs. Tracy’s 
son there, and Johnita Work and _ her 
mother. Johnita and Mary Louise made 
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friends right away, and talked so hard and 
fast the rest of us could hardly get a word 
in crosswise. Johnita insisted that Mary 
Louise come up to the Work ranch for 
a visit and some horseback riding. It was 
very encouraging to watch the girls talk- 
ing to each other just as if they could hear. 
They are almost the same age, and both 
of them thoroughly enjoy life. 

Mary Louise has had a busy summer, as 
we try to keep her brushed up with her 
school work, and to give her speech con- 
stant correction. She will “short cut” 
whenever possible, and has to be made to 
repeat sentences, but she does not seem to 
mind, as we make it more or less of a 
joke, and she laughs with us. 

Mrs. N. H., CALIFORNIA. 


A Letter from a Teacher 


I am at summer school, and the round- 
about reached me here. It has been en- 
joyed not only by myself but by other 
teachers of the deaf. 

Mrs. S., you mentioned having difficulty 
making Mary Lou understand ¢, d, and c, 
and also that she resents your writing the 
letters when you have to use words con- 
taining them. If she actually prefers hav- 
ing you write the letters in the air for her, 
it is no harm to do so occasionally, but 
| wouldn’t make a practice of doing that. 
Nor would I hold up fingers for numbers 
except those that are difficult to distinguish. 
“Eight,” “nine,” and “ten,” are all very 
dificult to distinguish by lip reading, and 
should be written and shown to a deaf 
person. 

I would certainly encourage Mary Lou’s 
artistic talent. Buy her some tempera 
paint (powdered) or poster paint and big 
brushes. Provide her with large paper. 
The back of cheap wall paper will do and 
will permit her to express herself in murals. 
She can spread out a large strip and squat 
on the floor to paint. For instance, if she 
goes to a circus or the zoo or on any special 
excursion, she can illustrate it. Don’t inter- 
fere with her. Let her develop her own 
technique and color harmony. She can 
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also do the same thing by cutting and 
tearing colored paper and pasting it on the 
large paper. She should cut free hand- 
no drawing. 


Mrs. R., you are right in saying that the 
children learn a good deal more at school 
than what they learn from books. The 
desire to learn and the ability to do things 
for themselves are important, but even 
more important is the ability to get along 
with others. I think a child learns this 
better at school than at home. We are 
all innately selfish, and the fact that the 
child has to mingle with other children who 
like their own way just as much as he 
does tends to develop an unselfish and 
pleasant attitude toward others. After all, 
life for us all is a matter of adjusting our- 
selves to others, and it is therefore a good 
thing for the deaf child to develop it early. 

Mrs. O., I liked your idea of preparing 
Jonathan for boarding school. I wish all 
parents would try to do that. How clever 
your friend was to think of keeping Jona- 
than over night! So many little deaf chil- 
dren are heart-broken when sent away to 
school, because they think that they will 
never see daddy and mamma again. One 
mother I knew hit upon a clever idea. She 
took her little boy with her to buy a pic- 
ture postcard. She allowed him to handle 
it several days. Then she wrote on it in his 
presence and took him with her when she 
mailed it. The little boy went to school 
that day, and soon after he reached school 
the card arrived for him. He recognized 
it, of course, and afterwards, when other 
cards, letters and parcels came for him, he 
realized that mother had sent them. 


What a lesson that deaf friend of yours 
teaches us all in her eloquent plea! It is 
the child’s happiness and well being we 
should consider, not our personal ambi- 
tions. 

Mrs. M., you ask whether to correct 
Janis’ mistakes when she talks. As she is 
so young, I would not try to correct too 
frequently, for fear of discouraging her. 
You are lucky that she wants to talk. Many 
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children do not want to say the words they 
know, even when they say them very well. 
Janis’ spontaneity is something to encour- 
age constantly. Small children with nor- 
mal hearing often speak very imperfectly. 
You cannot expect Janis to be perfect at 
first. Work for flexibility and ease. Try 
to keep her relaxed when she speaks. Don’t 
try for perfection now. 

The building up of speech and language 
in a deaf child is a long, complicated 
process, but it straightens out in the end 
if teachers and parents do their part. Some- 
times when we hear a tiny deaf child bab- 
bling his first little words, it seems almost 
incredible that he will ever be able to carry 
on a conversation. It is the daily building 
that counts, fitting all the little pieces into 
the big puzzle, so to speak. The deaf child 
does not hear discussions of what goes on 
as the hearing child does, so we must take 
special pains to provide him with direct 
experience. Also, we must make an attempt 
to make him understand, not only from the 
educational standpoint, but also that he 
will not feel left out. He likes to know why 
you are doing something. He is curious 
about what is being said around him, and 
about telephone conversation. It seems to 
me it is only good manners to make an 
effort to keep him informed, at least in 
part; and certainly he should be told be- 
forehand about any trip or journey he is 
to make, so he will not be bewildered. 
You yourself would be bewildered if you 
were taken on a train or in a car or bus, 
without explanation. 

The teachers and students were very in- 
terested in what you told us about Mrs. 
Tracy’s clinic. I have told many people 
about it. The clinic is a step in the right 
direction, and there should be more of 
them. I am quite sold on courses for par- 
ents and I believe that if parents shouted 
loudly enough something along that line 
would be provided by the schools during 
the summer or even on Saturdays or cer- 
tain evenings. As I have said before, par- 
ents and teachers are both necessary! 


N. Mac D., CANaDaA. 
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A Hard of Hearing Girl 


Mary Lou, eight years old, attends a 
country day school for the hearing. She 
has a little hearing brother, Myles, five 
years old. 

I was so pleased to receive the round. 
about, even though it arrived one morning 
when I was up to my ears in work; and as 
usual I dropped everything until I had 
read your letters. 

Mary Lou and Myles had their birthdays 
in June. Mary Lou was eight and Myles 
was five. Mary Lou was determined to 
have a birthday party, but I reminded her 
of the strict gasoline rationing and of the 
fact that many of her friends would not be 
able to come. Then, too, I was very busy 
making last minutes preparations before 
taking Myles to the hospital for a hernia 
operation. Mary Lou was disappointed 
and there were a few tears. Then she 
cheered up and asked if she might have 
a little party for Myles and invite just the 
neighborhood children. She promised to 
help, so I consented. She bought, addressed 
and delivered the invitations, and planned 
the games and refreshments. The party 
was a huge success and Mary Lou enjoyed 
it just as much as if it were her own. 

Our family has grown this summer s0 
that now we have rabbits and two goats. 
Yes, goats! Sometimes I wonder why we 
ever got them, but the milk is said to be 
excellent, and we thought they might help 
the meat situation. The children help take 
care of them, and will gradually take most 
of the responsibility. These new pets give 
Mary Lou lots to talk about, and are won- 
derful “icebreakers” when a_ stranger 
comes. “Come see our goats” is an invita- 
tion no one refuses. 

Mary Lou has been such a help to me 
since her little brother’s return from the 
hospital. During the weeks that he had 
to be kept very quiet, she read stories to 
him, colored pictures, played quiet games. 
Together they operated upon all the dolls 
and toy animals. They have both had major 

(Continued on page 662) 
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wonseess Teachers of Lip Reading sna 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucerta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
P. O. Box 1617 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MatHitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Elsmere, Wilmington 


Miss Atice Poo.e 
11 S. du Pont Rd. 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHir 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Winter Park 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porter 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jurgen Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss EvizABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New ENGLAND ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss Anne M. BuNncER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 

Miss Frorence E. Hutman 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
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Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


New Jersey (Cont.) 


Paterson 


Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 


114 Watson Building 
Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


Tenafly 


Mrs. Irene B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss ExizABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 

Miss KatHryn ALLING 
Miss Pauine RAL 
342 Madison Avenue 


Pennsylvania 


Norwood 


Miss HANNAH E, YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. Gooprrienp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wo. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte Stack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


Port Washington, Long Island South Carolina 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss Exuizapetu G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


W oodstock 


Mrs. Lintan Lapp CHurcH 
P. O. Box 448 


Ohio 


Columbus 
Miss Marie K. Mason 


60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 
Mrs. Max Rickuer 


901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtrer 
4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


ADVERTISE MENT 


Houston 
Mrs. Lucite P. Turner 


1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Marcos 


Miss Letra WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

Lyncusurc ScHOooL or Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss EtHet O. RANnsom 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West.‘ 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Rehabilitating with Hearing Aids 


By R. A. CAvALIERE and S. James CUTLER 


A State Hearing Aid Service 


S a result of a hearing aid experiment 
A conducted in the Philadelphia Met- 


ropolitan area from September 
1940 to March 1942, whereby our depart- 
ment furnished hearing aids for selected 
hard of hearing persons, a hearing aid serv- 
ice has been established throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania by the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation. The success of the experi- 
ment was such that it was felt that this 
service would be most beneficial in aiding 
hard of hearing persons to become voca- 
tionally rehabilitated. 

Since March 1942, we have continued 
this service in the Philadelphia office. At 
this point it is felt that a review of the 
work would be advisable in order to help 
us get a total picture of the service and how 
it has changed since its inception. In addi- 
tion, it is believed that such a review might 
be of assistance to other organizations 
working with the hard of hearing, since our 
experience is of such a nature and scope as 
to give a fairly accurate picture of the prob- 
lems of the group as they relate to voca- 
tional adjustment in the outside employ- 
ment world. 

Our service originated as the result of 
the belief that hard of hearing persons 
could make a more satisfactory occupa- 
tional adjustment if they were provided 
with aids, particularly since hearing ap- 
pliances during the past few years have 
been remarkably improved and have be- 
come very useful instruments. This feel- 
ing was shared by other agencies, namely: 


the Philadelphia League for the Hard of 
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Hearing, the School District of Philadelphia 
and the Federal Office of Rehabilitation; 
also Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Philadelphia 
otologist, who is interested in organizations 
working with the hearing-handicapped. 
The procedure adopted was to select hard 
of hearing persons who needed hearing 
aids in order to secure employment, or re- 
tain employment, or improve their voca- 
tional status, or take training for vocational 
rehabilitation, and who were financially 
unable to purchase an aid. There was a 
definite need for an agency to work out 
scientifically a method whereby the hard 
of hearing person would obtain the best 
possible aid. It was felt that the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation could render this scien- 
tific service in such a way that hard of 
hearing individuals would benefit greatly. 
Of course, it was realized that our agency 
was not pioneering, but the method of pro- 
cedure has been so successful that it might 
be adopted by other interested organiza- 
tions working in behalf of this group. 


Importance of Hearing Aids 


The cases which we served during the 
experiment and subsequently have made 
very satisfactory progress vocationally be- 
cause of having been provided with an 
instrument and all are using their instru- 
ments constantly. In view of the fact that 
we were able to effect more satisfactory 
rehabilitation of hearing handicapped indi- 
viduals by furnishing hearing aids, it was 
deemed advisable to establish this service 
on a State wide basis. Reports from other 
State offices reveal that this service is pro- 
gressing favorably. 
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The service is now established and gen- 
erally the types of cases we accept are 
those who can profit, either in training or 
employment, by the use of a hearing aid 
and will need one to make a satisfactory 
vocational adjustment. These are the only 
cases for whom the Bureau can furnish a 
hearing aid. 


The Volta Review 


The reader will realize that by the trial 
method we have now developed what we 
feel is a sound and scientific program. As 
a result of the various problems met during 
the experiment, the following check list was 
devised which enables us to weigh certain 
case factors and determine the feasibility of 
furnishing a client with an aid. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
BUREAU OF REHABILITATION 


Factors to be Considered to Determine the Feasibility of Furnishing a Hearing Aid 
as a Rehabilitation Service 


Note: F—Favorable; Q—Questionable; U—Unfavorable 


Client’s Name 
F Q U 
1. DECIBEL LOSS OF HEARING 
(If less than 40 decibels in better ear, aid is usually not | | 
necessary; if more than 80 decibels in better ear, little 
profit will usually be derived from use.) 
2. PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL CONDITION OF CLIENT | 
(Is client emotionally adjusted? Nervous? ) 
3. IMPROVEMENT EFFECTED BY HEARING AID IN 
CLIENT’S ABILITY TO INTERPRET SPEECH _. 
(If loss is between 40 and 60 decibels, improvement 
should be 20 to 30 decibels; if between 60 and 80 decibels, 
improvement should be 30 to 40 decibels.) | 
4. HAS CLIENT WORN A HEARING AID IN THE PAST YES NO 


(a) Was it satisfactory? YES NO 
5. IS HEARING AID ESSENTIAL FOR TRAINING? YES NO 
(a) Will client use hearing aid for training? YES NO 
6. IS HEARING AID ESSENTIAL FOR EMPLOYMENT? YES NO 
(a) Will client use hearing aid for employment? _ YES NO 
7. CAN CLIENT READ LIPS? YES NO 


(Lip reading is an asset when used with a hearing aid.) 


8. HAS HEARING AID BEEN APPROVED BY EXAMINING 


OTOLOGIST? YES NO 
9. IS CLIENT SATISFIED WITH THE HEARING AID 
SELECTED? ° YES NO 


10. IS HEARING AID SELECTED ON THE APPROVED LIST? YES NO 
: (Our approved list of hearing aids has been pronounced 
acceptable by the Council on Physical Therapy of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. ) 
11. ARE REPAIR SERVICES TO HEARING AID AVAILABLE 
IN CLIENT’S VICINITY? YES NO 
12. WILL THE CLIENT BE ABLE TO DEFRAY COSTS OF 
MAINTENANCE, REPAIR AND SERVICE TO HEARING 
AID? YES... N@ 
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1. Decibel Loss of Hearing 

In order to justify the need of a hearing 
aid, it was necessary to determine the 
decibel loss of hearing in each ear. The 
loss is taken from the medical report sub- 
mitted by an otologist. 

2. Physical and Emotional Condition 

of Client 

Case experiences taught us that there are 
a number of people who cannot be bene- 
fited by an aid because of emotional in- 
stability or type of deafness. 

3. Improvement Effected by Hearing 
Aid in Client’s Ability to Interpret 
Speech 

Sufficient hearing improvement should 
be noted on our medical report not only in 
terms of hearing sound but in the under- 
standing of speech. A check of these three 
statements as “Favorable,” “Questionable,” 
or “Unfavorable,” enables our counsellors 
to determine why the client could profit 
by the use of an aid. 

4. Has Client Worn a Hearing Aid in 

the Past? 

This question allows our counsellor to 
consider carefully the possible use of a 
device for the client. The client’s past 
experience with an aid would be a check 
for the best possible service at this time. 

5. Is Hearing Aid Essential to Train- 
ing? 

Sufficient evidence must be given to prove 
the client’s need for the aid in order to 
hear verbal instructions. 

6. Is Hearing Aid Essential for Employ- 

ment? 

Many factors must be considered in an- 
swering this question: type of work to be 
done by the client; his need of hearing on 
the job and the requirements of the em- 
plover. Some employers have especially 
emphasized the need of an appliance before 
accepting the hard of hearing client. 

7. Can Client Read Lips? 

Lip reading is an asset when used with 
a hearing aid and it is also an asset when 
the client does not have sufficient hearing 
to use a hearing aid and must depend on 
his ‘lip reading ability. We find that cer- 
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tain individuals with a greater decibel loss 
will profit considerably more from the use 
of an aid if they have lip reading ability 
and thus make greater progress in training 
or employment. 

8. Has Hearing Aid Been Approved by 

Examining Otologist? 

The aid selected by the client must be 
approved by the examining otologist to in- 
sure the best possible service to this indi- 
vidual. The otologist tests the percentage 
of improvement with the aid and makes 
his recommendation accordingly. 

9. Is Client Satisfied with the Hearing 

Aid Selected? 

It is important that the client be satisfied 
with the aid in order to assure his coopera- 
tion and full use of the instrument. 

10. . 1s Hearing Aid Selected on the Ap- 

proved List? 

Our list of approved companies has been 
chosen in accordance with a selection made 
by the Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association. 

ll. Are Repair Services to Hearing Aid 

Available in Client’s Vicinity? 

This factor must be considered to en- 
courage the client’s use and care of his 
hearing device. 

12. Will the Client be Able to Defray 
Costs of Maintenance, Repair and 
Service to Hearing Aid? 

At present the maintenance and repair 
of hearing aids is costly. Therefore, in 
furnishing this service to an individual, 
consideration is given to the client’s finan- 
cial situation and future employment remu- 
neration. If he will not be able to meet the 
cost of servicing the appliance the advis- 
ability of furnishing an aid is questionable. 

The completed check list provides us 
with a concise picture of the reaction of 
the client to the hearing aid and the fea- 
sibility of furnishing an appliance as a 
rehabilitation service. 

The following are instances of clients 
who received a hearing aid service from 
this Bureau: 

Betty H. was a graduate of a local high 
school. She was referred to this Bureau 
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by the school counselor who thought that 
this agency might be able to help Betty 
make an adjustment to the occupational 
world. Betty had pursued a course in 
Home Economics in public school and at 
the time she appeared in this office she was 
definitely unprepared vocationally for 
work. Due to her hearing loss, she had 
developed a noticeable inferiority complex 
and also spoke only slightly above a whis- 
per. It was necessary for the counsellor 
to request Betty to repeat the answers to 
his questions. After careful consideration 
of her problem and discussion with her 
parents, it was believed that this girl could 
be trained in clerical work which would 
enable her to secure employment, providing 
she had a hearing aid. Betty was inter- 
ested in this plan. Since Betty had a 59% 
loss in the right ear and a 67% in the left 
ear, according to the otologist, this person 
was definitely a candidate for our hearing 
aid service. 


First Aid for a Young Girl 


She was then referred to five hearing 
aid companies for a selection of two aids 
which helped her most. Betty had her 
hearing tested with these devices by the 
otologist and the better was selected. The 
instrument selected increased her hearing 
efficiency 32%. After receiving the aid, 
Betty was enrolled in a course of commer- 
cial training in a local business school. 
As early as the third week of training a 
noticeable change began taking place in 
this young lady’s personality. It was hard- 
ly believable that anyone could make such 
a grand adjustment and improvement over- 
night. She definitely became a_ leader 
among the girls in the school and attracted 
others with her pleasant personality. It is 
important to mention that toward the end 
of her training she was unable to obtain 
batteries due to a wartime adjustment of 
the manufacture of this commodity. For 
a time Betty withdrew into her shell, but 
fortunately she was soon restored when she 
once more was able to obtain batteries. 

After completing her training she was 
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referred to a government agency for em. 
ployment consideration. She is now in 
charge of the teletype division in one de- 
partment of that agency and is earning 
a substantial salary. The service rendered 
was gratifying because of the successful 
results obtained and the change which was 
made in Betty’s life, both vocationally and 
socially. 


Starting a New Life at Sixty-five 


William R. was employed by the W.P.A. 
Statistical Bureau. He was 65 years old 


‘and now found that due to the discontinu- 


ance of the above government agency, it 
was necessary for him to start all over 
again and find employment. He called at 
this office to enlist our aid. He was re- 
ferred to our otologist and it was found 
that he had a 63% loss in the right ear 
and a 65% in the left ear. Again we had 
a case that definitely needed our service. 
The same procedure was followed as in 
the case of Betty H., and William was 
furnished with a hearing device that gave 
him a 20% gain. This reduced his hear- 
ing loss sufficiently so that he was able 
to pursue a course in inspection work in 
one of the local vocational high schools. 

This training provided him with suffi- 
cient skill to accept employment with a 
large steel company in this area earning 
$45.00 per week. Just recently he came 
to this office to notify us that he expects an 
increase in salary in the very near future. 


Salvaging the Unemployed 


Albert F. was unemployed a number of 
years before he learned of the services of 
the Rehabilitation Department. Upon ap- 
plying to this agency he stated that if he 
had a hearing aid he felt definitely sure 
that he would be able to obtain employ- 
ment. Since we receive numerous requests 
of this type, this case could not be served 
unless we had definite assurance that he 
would receive employment. Therefore, it 
was explained to him that we would have 
to secure a promise of employment from an 
employer before we would be able to fur- 
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nish him with an aid. He later took a 
Civil Service Examination. At the time 
of the interview for the position he bor- 
rowed an aid from this agency and was 
employed immediately. The usual proce- 
dure was followed and Albert was fur- 
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nished with an aid which was recommended 
by our examining otologists. Today this 
man is satisfactorily employed as a checker 
at the Quartermaster Depot and is earning 
approximately $47.50 per week. 

(Continued on page 668) 





My Dubbing Job 


By CATHERINE G. LAMBERT 


I thought you’d be interested in hearing 

about it. First, however, I must tell 
you that I speak French as well as English 
and_a useful amount of Italian. Naturally 
I am hard of hearing: how else would I 
have met the Vota REvIEW? 

Now let me stop telling you of myself 
and get on to explain what this very fas- 
cinating job consists of. Have you ever 
heard of “dubbing” films? . . . That means 
making new recordings of the sound-tracks 
of different films in another language, in 
this case both French and Italian. The 
same picture is used, only the sound-track 
is changed. This procedure is much less 
expensive than remaking the film entirely. 
These films are sent to North Africa at 
present, but, of course, with the advance 
of our Allied troops there is no telling 
where these films will go! 

My job is to match up the spoken French 
or Italian translation with the English 
speech movements the actors we see on the 
screen are using. In other words you see 
them speak English and hear them talk 
French or Italian. 

The fact that all the speech reading I 
know was taught to me by a method which 
employs films as a method of instruction 
is significant, since this has proven more 
than useful in helping me adapt myself to 
this new-born job, to say nothing of the 
fact that it has helped me readjust myself 
to my handicap and get along easily in this 
hearing world. 

First, the script, or dialogue, of the film 
is translated, then the picture is thrown 


[ HAVE a job. 


silently on the screen, scene by scene, while 
the French or Italian actors read off their 
parts at the proper cues. When, after each 
scene, the lights go on again it is up to me 
to say whether or not the speech movements 
appear synchronized, and if not, why not? 
To do this it is necessary to have a working 
knowledge of the “shapes” of the different 
sounds: which ones are interchangeable, 
homophenous; which ones are most appar- 
ent on the lips; and which ones really bare- 
ly show at all. 

The reason why I, a hard of hearing per- 
son, can manage to hear what is spoken in 
the dark, while I am looking at other spo- 
ken words, is that no other sound but that 
of the actors’ voices is to be heard. This 
permits me to tune my hearing-aid up to 
the very fullest sound it can give me. Of 
course, as soon as the scene is over and 
the lights go on, everyone talks at once and 
I have to tune the ensuing bedlam down. 
Good thumb exercise is provided as I push 
the sound control up and down! 

We go over each scene several times until 
the French or Italian dialogue matches the 
American speech-patterns to the best of our 
joint abilities, my boss’s, the actors’ and 
mine, and then go on to the next one. 

My own private test (none of the others 
know speech reading) consists in persisting 
until the French or Italian dialogue is so 
good that I can no longer “hear” the Eng- 
lish I actually see on the actors’ lips. It 
gets tedious sometimes, but I never tire of 
the knowledge that my handicap has proven 
itself to be an asset to me! 
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Lip Reading for Soldiers 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


take active measures in behalf of the 

boys who return from battle with 
defective hearing. The program was ini- 
tiated some months ago at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., but has grown 
so rapidly that the Eastern Center has been 
transferred to roomier quarters at the De- 
shon General Hospital, Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania. A Middle Western Center has been 
opened at Borden General Hospital, Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma, and one for the Pacific 
Coast at Hoff General Hospital, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

About fifty men underwent training in 
lip reading at Walter Reed before the unit 
was transferred to Butler. Some of them 
have finished their course and returned to 
limited service or been discharged; but the 
majority were transferred to the Pennsyl- 
vania center to undergo an extended pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. 

Medically, psychologically, practically. 
they are being helped to regain the road of 
normal living from which they were side- 
tracked by the sudden onset of defective 
hearing. The program is still so new and 
so fluid that a description of it is out of 
date almost as soon as it is given; but the 
general plan is comprehensive enough to 
permit of many changes and of almost un- 
limited expansion. Its possibilities in the 
field of deafness are incalculable, for it in- 
cludes medical aid, acoustical aid, and edu- 
cation in personal adjustment. In_ the 
acoustical laboratory which is to be a part 
of each center, the soldiers are being tested. 
“not to find out how little hearing they 
have, but how much they have,” to quote 
Lt. Col. M. R. Mobley, Chief of the Eye. 
Ear and Throat Section of Walter Reed 
Hospital, who is in charge of the Eastern 
Center. Any degree of hearing a man may 
have will be utilized to the fullest extent. 
and wherever a hearing instrument is in- 


' HE United States Army has begun to 


dicated, the best one available will be sup- 
plied. Lip reading lessons are provided for 
all men with defective hearing, no matter 
what the degree of loss. 

The lip reading program was begun at 
Walter Reed some time ago, with five full 
time teachers giving daily instruction to 
more than thirty men. The teachers now 
engaged in the work are: Miss Lorraine 
Amos, Miss Frances H. Downes, Miss Vir- 
ginia Harbour, Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, and 
Mrs. Shirley P. Stein. All instruction is 
individual, but as soon as a student begins 
to make progress with his first teacher, he 
receives practice lessons from one or more 
of the other teachers, so as to have a va- 
riety of experience. 

At Walter Reed, the boys were all in one 
building on the hospital grounds. Their 
lip reading lessons were given in small 
rooms in an upper ward, and each teacher 
had complete privacy for her work. It was 
very interesting to make a tour of the rooms 
and watch the lessons. Here is an Okla- 
homa boy, recently back from North Af- 
rica. An exploding shell knocked him out 
and left him very deaf in one ear and quite 
hard of hearing in the other. He still hears 
well enough for conversation on his “good” 
side, but he is buckling down to lip read- 
ing with a will, and has made surprising 
progress. The triple row of service rib- 
bons on his left breast indicate that he has 
seen much action at the front. Here is a 
Maryland boy, who participated in cam- 
paigns in North Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean. The long continued cold and ex- 
posure attendant on the landing in Sicily 
left him very hard of hearing, and he was 
sent home. He, too, is doing well with lip 
reading. Still another boy who lost his 
hearing in the African campaign began lip 
reading lessons with a Red Cross nurse be- 
fore he came back to the States. The nurse 


(Continued on page 654) 
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Jane B. Walker 


HE death of Jane B. Walker in New 

York, on July 22, caused a deep 

sense of personal loss to a great many 
people. She possessed a rare gift for 
friendship, great personal charm, a sympa- 
thetic understanding, and a happy ability 
to share her many and varied interests. 

Miss Walker was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, A.B., in 1904. She was 
a member of the Quadranglers and of Nu 
Pi Sigma. Preparing herself to teach the 
History of Art, she followed her Chicago 
course with advanced work, securing an 
M.A. at Columbia University. Shortly be- 
fore she completed her work at Columbia. 
her hearing became impaired, and _ this 
seemed to necessitate the revision of her 
life’s plans. 

Her strength of character and _ poise 
were demonstrated in her calm mastery of 
the situation. As soon as she had acquired 
her Master’s degree, she began intensive 
courses in speech reading. She not only 
took the beginner’s course, but continued 
with advanced and normal courses, and be- 
came an outstanding and original teacher 
of “the subtle art,” which she herself called 
“the deafened man’s valuable crutch.” 

While acquiring this new medium of 
communication, she began to realize the 
limited educational opportunities offered 
the hard of hearing adult, and became 
aware of the possibilities of this field as 
an outlet for her own abilities and an op- 
portunity to use the fruits of her years of 
study and travel. One of her early an- 
nouncements stated that it was her “sincere 
desire to see opportunities for the deafened 
more widely disseminated,” and toward 
this she bent her efforts. 

These efforts were successful. She es- 
tablished her own Studio of Speech Read- 
ing, which she maintained for years in the 
Women’s University Club at the Biltmore. 
Her announcements offered a “developed 
program of educational and cultural work 
for the hard of hearing who read the lips.” 
Art, history, books. travel, varied subjects 


of current interest filled her lectures and 
attracted also those with “good” ears. For 
the handicapped, these programs were 
blessings and life savers, keeping them in 
touch with a world from which they would 
otherwise have been cut off. 

Miss Walker had a special skill in talk- 
ing to the hard of hearing, a gift for using 
the words and the turn of phrases best 
adapted to speech reading. Also, she had 
a natural and quiet way of speaking, with 
no distracting mannerisms or facial con- 
tortions. The expert speech reader fol- 
lowed her with no feeling of effort, and as 
naturally as the hearing individual follows 
the spoken word. 

Besides her Studio program, she gave 
talks of an informal nature before groups 
of hearing persons, and at club meetings 
and private gatherings. She also gave lec- 
tures at the Newark, N. J., Museum and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. For twenty 
years or more, her lectures were part of 
the yearly program at the Newark League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

Each year for twenty-five years, she gave 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a se- 
ries of lectures “for the hard of hearing 
who read lips.” The lectures were followed 
by walks through the Museum galleries to 
study the examples of art that were the 
subjects of her lectures. These museum 
lectures frequently attracted normally hear- 
ing persons. One of her last lectures at the 
Metropolitan was attended by a hundred 
or more persons. 

After Miss Walker’s death, a member of 
the Museum staff wrote to Miss Walker’s 
sister, “We at the Museum will not soon 
forget the work your sister did here.” Miss 
Walker’s work for and with the hard of 
hearing was unique, resourceful and dis- 
tinctive; and her contribution to this field 
represented something no one else has done. 

Miss Walker was a life member of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and her 

(Continued on page 670) 
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Beginning at the Foot 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


about Betty Kinney’s desk at noon 
time, when she had a visitor. 
Kinkaid!” she ex- 
claimed. “Welcome home!” She turned 
and introduced him to the others. “Pro- 
fessor Kinkaid is only slightly hard of hear- 
ing,” she explained, “but when he was on 
the staff of the State Experiment Station he 
became a member of the Chapter and 
helped out frequently. Now he’s connected 
with one of the big Southern experiment 
stations—teaching peanuts to eat off his 
hand.” 

“Sort of reversing the usual procedure 
in handling peanuts,” suggested the Profes- 
sor, smiling. “But how did you know—” 

“Oh, we keep in fairly close touch with 
our former members—looking for success 
stories, you know,” said Betty. “Really, 
I’ve been hearing a lot about your work in 
improving the peanut and increasing pro- 
duction. What are you doing so far from 
home?” 

“T’ve been attending a conference of re- 
search workers at Cornell University,” ex- 
plained the Professor. “I stopped off on 
the way back to see some of my old friends 
at the State Experiment Station. And I’ve 
run in here for five minutes’ expert advice 
on employment before catching the 2 p.m. 
train!” 

“Shoot!” directed Miss Kinney. 

“T want you to tell me how to get into 
the war.” 

“Get into the war?” Betty looked puz- 
zled. “Aren’t we all in it? This is every- 
body’s war. What do you mean, anyhow? 
You're doing a lot for the war right now. 
I should think the best possible contribu- 
tion you could make would be to stay on 
your present job. Yes, I know what you 
are doing—in a general way. You're try- 
ing to improve the peanut, and increase its 
production. Well, right now the peanut 
appears to be about as important in the 


, ‘HE “round table” gang was gathered 


“Why, Professor 


war effort as a dive bomber! Not as a 
food, but as a source of edible oil. If ] 
understand the situation correctly, that is, 
the peanut appears to be our chief hope in 
replacing the vast quantity of olive oil we 
can no longer import.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Professor Kinkaid. 

“Well, don’t you see, in helping to turn 
out bigger and better peanuts, and more of 
them, you are actually as deeply in the war 
effort as though you were carrying a gun 
in the ranks. Try to quit your job, and 
see what the Food for Freedom officials will 
say! Why, Professor, I’ll wager that if 
you were classified as A-] in the draft you'd 


be deferred to permit you to continue your, 


present work.” 

“Thanks, a lot; I feel much better about 
the situation,” said the Professor, taking 
up his hat and preparing to leave. “I'll 
talk the whole matter over with the war 
agencies at home. I guess you’re right— 
especially in view of the fact that I’m 
afraid I’d be a pretty useless person in the 
ranks.” 

Betty watched him as he made his way 
out of the building and across the street to 
the bus stop. 

“There,” she declared impressively to 
Fred Bishop, “is the greatest living ex- 
ample of the fact that education can enable 
a person to succeed without intelligence. 
I’ve never met a man with as little general 
intelligence as Professor Kinkaid. I 
wouldn’t take his advice on a five-and-ten- 
cent store purchase. And yet they tell me 
that he is an outstanding specialist in his 
field—that he put in some 16 years in uni- 
versities here and abroad and knows his 
subject from A to Z, backward and for- 
ward.” 

“Oh, cases like his are not unusual,” in- 
sisted Fred. “Quite often a person special- 
izes—concentrates—so closely on a single 
subject that while becoming an outstand- 
ing expert in that field he inevitably re- 
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mains in ignorance of general matters. The 
Director of the State Experiment Station, 
for example, tells me that he regularly con- 
sults with his office boy regarding the base- 
ball prospects of the Red Sox!” 

“Well, maybe, but—” 

“And I think you should be the first per- 
son to admit that the Professor shows 
manifest intelligence in consulting you 
about employment problems! That’s the 
angle: A man doesn’t need to know much 
if he’s smart enough to know whom to con- 
sult to get information on the subject in 
which he is interested.” 

“Oh, I guess you are right,” admitted 
Betty, “but I can’t help it. When a man has 
as little judgment about things in general 
as Professor Kinkaid seems to possess, | 
think he’s a dumbbell. Not that he’s the 
only person who has asked me for advice 
about war jobs—everybody’s doing it. 
They come in here in droves demanding 
what a deaf or hard of hearing person can 
do to aid in the war effort. And I have to 
tell them I don’t know, that if I told them 
of jobs some other hard of hearing persons 
are doing successfully, they’d probably try 
them and find they couldn’t do them; and 
if I told them to keep away from a certain 
job, because it couldn’t be handled without 
acute hearing, I’d probably learn next day 
that some totally deafened person was do- 
ing just that work—and doing it well. The 
personal element—the individual himself— 
is so important.” 

“Have you worked out any general ad- 
vice—” 

“Oh, I tell them all to get up a statement 
of their education, training, and experi- 
ence—the sort of thing we use in hunting 
jobs for our applicants. They are to take 
this to the nearest United States Employ- 
ment office and talk things over. The offi- 
tials there can tell them what sort of work- 
ets are needed—what particular job short- 
ages there are—and how they could fit in, 
or be trained to fit in with the job.” 

“That’s well illustrated by yours truly,” 
nodded Fred. “It broke my heart when the 
tubber shortage closed: my automobile busi- 
ness. But I’d picked up a good bit of 
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knowledge repairing cars—and here I am 
as happy as I have ever been in my life, 
an expert welder in an airplane factory— 
and actually earning more than I ever did 
with my automobile shop.” 

“And doing as much to further the war 
effort as you'd be doing if your flat feet 
had not kept you out of the Army,” laughed 
Betty. “And Maizie, here, you know very 
well she is contributing as effectively typ- 
ing lists of bolts and nuts down at the Ord- 
nance Department as she would if she had 
her heart’s desire and were driving an am- 
bulance in China!” 

“I don’t know about bolts,” put in Denny 
MacCarthy, “but listing nuts is mighty im- 
poriant—though I thought that was an 
FBI job.” 

“Shut up!” commanded Betty. “This is 
a serious conversation.” 

“Well, I’m serious,” contended Denny. 
“And I want some expert employment ad- 
vice, too. I seem to be able to do nothing 
but talk—sell things—what can I do in 
the war effort?” 

“Persons of your type are useful in war 
efforts, because they’re adaptable. You 
might not be able to learn to do any par- 
ticular job in an outstanding manner, but 
you'd probably do almost any job better 
than the average person could do it. When- 
ever you decide to go into war work all 
you need do is visit an employment office 
and pick out the job you think you could 
do best. For instance, here’s an announce- 
ment that says there’s a demand for ortho- 
pedic mechanics for the army service—” 

“That fits me exactly,” declared Denny. 
“I’d want to begin at the foot!” 

“T believe you have missed your guess a 
trifle,” said Fred Bishop, who was reading 
the announcement over his shoulder. “That 
probably does not refer to the correction 
of foot troubles in general, but to the 
branch of surgery devoted to the rectifica- 
tion of all sorts of deformities. It’s a 
mighty important industry, too. There 
are over a million individuals, I am told, 
wearing artificial legs; and another million 
wearing artificial arms. That’s quite a 
sizable number. It makes you wonder how 

(Continued on page 670) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


WRITER in the Christian Science 
BN Monitor the other day dug up the 
highly significant facts that: 

“The most popular, the most widely read, 
the largest selling American book which 
was engaging public interest during the 
latter period of World War I was—would 
you ever guess it?—-Pollyanna. 

“The most popular, the most widely read, 
the largest selling American book which is 
engaging public interest in the latter period 
of World War II is Wendell Willkie’s One 
W orld.” 

The writer, Roscoe Drummond, deduces 
from this that “American thinking is chang- 
ing,” and he clinches it by the further 
revelation that the second most widely read 
book during World War I was Freckles, 
while the runner-up this time is probably 
Guadalcanal Diary, or, 1 should like to add, 
Walter Lippmann’s U. S. Foreign Policy. 

All of this is very interesting and in- 
structive. It is quite a jump from Polly- 
anna to One World, and to accomplish it in 
twenty-five years is an indication, surely, 
of development in thinking power. I’m 
not sure what it signifies, but it may mean 
that we have stopped trying to escape. | 
asked in the October Mail Box if anybody 
cared to discuss his favorite escape, re- 
marking that | was not sure, myself, I 
wanted or needed to escape. If Mr. Drum- 
mond is right, perhaps nobody else does. 
either. 

However, a discussion I shared one eve- 
ning not long ago touched on the question 
of escapes. I happened to remark that a 
friend of mine, whose husband is in the 
war, and who is now much alone in a coun- 
try house, was warned by her doctor not to 
seek the kitchen too often for “snatches” 
during these lonely days. “Food is a won- 
derful solace,” said he, “but don’t use it 
too often!” His patient admitted ruefully 
that he was right, for she has put on ten 
pounds in a little over two months of liv- 
ing by herself in the country. 


That idea of food as a solace was new 
to me, although it is true that I never find 
myself alone in a house for any length of 
time without wanting to go out into the 
kitchen, if I have the entrée to it, and look 
for something to eat; and it isn’t so much 
that I am hungry as that I feel the need 
of something, I’m not quite sure what. 

I contributed this item to the discussion 
mentioned above, and another guest re. 
marked that when she was losing her hear. 
ing, and was trying at the same time to get 
used to a new job in an office among stran- 
gers, her favorite solace for loneliness was 
to visit a restaurant noted for its excellent 
food, and eat a big lunch. “I gained about 
fifteen pounds that summer,” she said. 

We went on to wonder whether all the 
people who linger at table are really 
thwarted and frustrated souls, trying to 
find satisfaction by the only means left to 
them, and we decided that this was a bad 
time to develop a need for food as a solace. 


Deafness and the Job 


I doubt that there are as many frustrated 
hard of hearing persons as there used to 
be. Hard of hearing people, or at least 
a good many of them, have better jobs 
with better pay than they have ever had be- 
fore, and better opportunity to use their 
talents. Some of them are truly blossom. 
ing out in the sunshine and warmth of this 
new opportunity. 

Here is a letter that came to me from @ 
severely hard of hearing man now working 
in a plant near Philadelphia: 

There seems to be little favoritism now, 
in employing men and women, and les 
prejudice against handicapped people. Even 
the prejudice against the deaf and the hari 
of hearing has been relaxed. I saw int 
Roanoke, Virginia, paper the other day. 
an ad inserted by a ship building firm i 
Wilmington, Delaware, asking for workers. 
They had gone that far afield to look for 
help. | applied to this same firm for a job 
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at the beginning of the war. They were 
then taking on lame men and one-armed 
men, but they would not give me, a deaf 
man, a place. Perhaps they would now. 
| had no difficulty obtaining work with the 
firm I now serve. With overtime, | make 
from $60 to $70 a week here. 


Last week | wrote a letter to our plant 
manager and sent a copy to the personnel 
manager. The letter touched on several 
topics. I asked about a possible opening 
here for my daughter, who is a college 
graduate. I touched on the employment of 
the deaf, and the appreciation I, a deaf 
man, feel for the opportunity of working 
here. I said, 


“1 know that my daughter would find this 
avery fine company to work for. Everyone 
has been very nice to me, very considerate 
and very kind—a fine lot of fellows to work 
with. My being deaf, you understand, 
makes me feel and appreciate these things 
all the more. I believe I can and do speak 
for all deaf here when I say I’m sure they 
are happy to work for this corporation.” 


| was never so surprised in my life as 
when my foreman showed me a letter that 
the plant manager had written him with 
copies for fifteen other foremen, attached 
to photostat copies of this letter of mine. 
Saturday I had a letter from the plant man- 
ager; and a few days later | had a letter 
from the personnel manager, inviting me to 
visit him in his office. 

The assistant foreman took me over to 
see the personnel manager, and I found him 
very pleasant. He was very encouraging 
about a job for my daughter, if she wishes 
to apply for it. The next day when | was 
eating dinner at a long table in the cafeteria 
with a number of other deaf people, the 
personnel manager came in and got a tray. 
He noticed me, came over to speak to me, 
and shook hands. He asked me how I was. 
I told him quite O.K. He replied, “That's 
fine.” I read his lips, as I can quite often 
do, though I am not a lip reader. He stood 
there a few minutes and looked at me as if 
he were studying me, then patted me on the 
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back, smiled, and saluted me and walked 
away. You must know how pleased and 
honored | was at receiving such considera- 
tion and kindness. Several of the other 
foremen showed me copies of my letter 
which they had received. 

M. G., PENNSYLVANIA. 

I thought this was very interesting as 
showing how far a little appreciation will 
go in establishing good feeling. In this 
case the employers seemed to be as touch- 
ingly grateful as the deaf for a small 
amount of such appreciation. May we all 
keep it up in the scramble that is bound to 
come after the war! 


A Rehabilitated Soldier 


The men from the front are already be- 
ginning to come back to hospitals in this 
country, and not a few of them have lost 
a goodly percentage of hearing. Already 
active plans are under way to provide them 
with lip reading, hearing aids, and other 
forms of rehabilitation service. In view 
of this, it is especially interesting to read 
of an English soldier who has travelled the 
long road from total deafness, total dis- 
couragement, to new interest in life and the 
beginning of successful living. 

You might be interested to hear what | 
have done since you first wrote to me in 
1940, just after I had been totally deafened. 
I had done fairly well at school before I 
volunteered. English was my best subject. 
! won a school essay prize and was editor 
of my school magazine. I was also keen on 
drawing and painting in oil, and had ex- 
hibited with the West Riding Yorkshire 
Artists. I also immensely enjoyed hearing 
music, and played the piano a little myself. 
I completed a year at Oxford, studying 
math, physics, and geology, for an inter- 
mediate examination preparatory to read- 
ing engineering as the first step toward be- 
coming a mining engineer. At the outbreak 
of war, ! volunteered for the R.E.’s—l was 
then 19. As you know, I was invalided out 
of the Army in June, 1940, with total loss 
of hearing consequent on cerebro spinal 
meningitis. 
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I have always been as much interested in 
the geological as in the engineering side of 
mining, and I returned to Oxford to read 
geology. It was tough work, but I took 
some lip reading lessons with Mr. A. W. G. 
Ewing and Mrs. Ewing, of Manchester Uni- 
versity, and they were wonderfully helpful 
in every way possible. My voice is now 
perfectly normal, and I have as much con- 
trol over it as a normally hearing person. 
Although finally I could lip read the Ewings 
with much success and, with one or two 
people whom I knew well, could forget I 
was deaf, there are plenty of others with 
whom I have had to fight like anything, or 
else to give up lip reading them as a bad 
job! 

I worked very hard at Oxford. Fortu- 
nately, there were few students, and one 
could get a certain amount of personal at- 
tention from lecturers. One lecturer gave 
me a 40-minute period per week—lip read- 
ing and lecture digest combined !—when 
we calculated steady improvement by re- 
duction in the number of words written 
down. But I think he found it more of a 
strain than I did. One could feel it. I owe 


him a great deal in many ways. 


I took my Finals a year ago last June 
and gained First Class Honors in Geology 
—Oxford B.A., equivalent to the B.S. de- 
gree of modern universities. 

I went straight on to Glasgow University 
to work as research student, and I have now 
rather less than a year in which to complete 
my thesis for a Ph.D. degree—stratigraph- 
ical and paleontological work on the Lower 
Coal Measures of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
in particular. I am completing the thesis 
in two years instead of three, a war time 
concession, after which I hope to gain a 
Carnegie Research studentship for a final 
year at Glasgow. I love the work, which 
is going well, and I have lately received 
a small award from the Geological Society 
of London. 

So much for background. I have not 
had any lip reading lessons for the last 
year and x half. I understand that I have 
reached the stage when improvement can 
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be gained only by the continual practice 
one gets from everyday contacts and con. 
versation. Now here is the difficulty. ] 
know that very often I fail to lip read 
through “trying too hard.” It seems tha 
the trouble is not any real technical defect 
but rather that I get too keen and s0 
anxious (I’m the type of person who al. 
ways goes all out!) that an atmosphere of 
strain is thereby created which inhibits 
the right kind of attention for lip reading, 
and which also, incidentally, affects the 
speaker. I count a good deal on the. con. 
fidence of the speaker, and irritation or 
exasperation written all over him is rather 
apt to be disconcerting, to put it mildly. 

The answer is, of course, to relax, to 
take it gently; and that is much more easily 
said than done, particularly when my pro- 
fessor is extremely hard to lip read, is a 
busy man, and time for discussion of tech- 
nical points is very limited. He is fortu- 
nately one of the very best of chaps and as 
helpful as he possibly can be, and we get 
along somehow or other. 

It’s my belief that the trouble is partly 
technical, but chiefly psychological, and 
that there probably exists some course of 
lip reading instruction or particular prac- 
tice which would help me over the difficulty 
of standing in my own light. Perhaps you 
could suggest something of the sort that I 
could tackle in my spare time—which is 
precious little at present. 

In the other things of life, apart from 
work, everything is generally fairly happy. 
I’ve always liked to get as much out of life 
as possible, and I’ve learned a good deal 
about the way to talk to people to give 
minimum lip reading difficulty, particular 
ly when travelling about; and one can 
scarcely get very far without a little humor. 

I don’t know whether this point would 
interest you—perhaps it might with regard 
to rehabilitation. I mentioned that I loved 
music. I still do, although I cannot hear 
any real sound at all, however hard I try. 
I discovered, quite accidentally, at first, 
that by mere autosuggestion I could “hear” 
sounds in my head which, while they had 

(Continued on page 658) 
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Teaching Teachers to Speak 


Spoken English: Its Practice in Schools and 
Training Colleges. Edited by J. Compton. 
First published in 1941 by Methuen & 
Co., London. Offered in the United States 
by the Sherwood Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cloth, 240 pp. Price, $2.50, plus postage. 
This work is a collection of papers by 

English teachers. Its publication was stim- 
ulated, apparently, by “a year’s experience 
of evacuations which have mixed up to- 
gether human beings of every.age and 
kind.” “From them,” states the preface, 
“we have learned a good deal that should 
be profitable as well as heartening, but 
we have also discovered how difficult it is 
to understand and be understood.” It seems 
that the editor is not referring altogether 
to differences in dialect, but also to differ- 
ences in association as regards the spoken 
word. The schools have been handicapped 
in teaching correct speech, he says, not 
only by the ignorance and apathy of par- 
ents, but by “the dead hand of the elocu- 
tionary tradition.” 

So, in the midst of war, these English 
men and women got together a set of papers 
dealing with speech. They first discuss 
teaching speech to children of different 
ages, from five to the leaving age, each 
group being considered by a teacher ex- 
perienced with that age. Then there is a 
paper on “The Training College,” prepared 
by three teachers, who offer outlines of 
three courses of work to prepare teachers 
of speech. There are also papers on 
“Choral Speech,” “Reading Aloud,” “Act- 
ing in Schools,” “Dialect Difficulties,” “The 
Backward Child,” and “Disorders of Speech 


and_ Relaxation.” 

The discussions, so 

differently present- 

ed, have one thing 

in common: while 

they are uniformly 

scholarly and scien- 

tific, they are uni- 

formly readable. 

Also, they make 

speech, voice, and 

reading interesting 

and important. The chapter on “Reading 

Aloud,” by Clive Sansom, is a stirring com- 

mentary on present day methods of teach- 

ing reading. “When we read aloud we 

unite the two sides of the English language, 

the written and the spoken. Education in 

the past has done its best to divorce them.” 
The volume is worthy of attention by 

any person to whom speech, language, and 

reading have vital meaning. It is interest- 

ing to read; and, printed on the thick. 

light-weight paper English publishers, es- 

pecially Methuen, affect so much more than 

Americans do, it is as easy and pleasant to 


hold as it is to read.—H. M. 


The Latest Word on Terminology 


Terminology and Definitions of Speech De- 
fects. By Mardel Ogilvie, Ph.D. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. Cloth, 300 pp., 
indexed. Price, $3.25. 

Anyone who has ever had to classify 
books on speech defects before placing 
them on library shelves, comes to realize 
sharply into how many classifications such 
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works may conceivably fall, and the difh- 
culty of listing them as educational, medi- 
cal, physiological, or psychological. Just 
as the books themselves fall under many 
possible heads, so also the terminology may 
be medical, psychological, and so on. There 
are approximately seven hundred terms for 
speech defects, and many of these terms 
are synonymous. For instance, there are 
eight synonyms for baby talk, twelve for 
nasality, and twenty-one for stuttering. 

“A study of the terminology of the litera- 
ture shows that terms denoting speech de- 
fects are derived from the following 
sources: (1) symtomatology of speech, (2) 
Greek and English letters, (3) etiology, 
(4) representation of groups of abnormal 
or ill persons, (5) parts of the speech mech- 
anism, and (6) names of persons. The 
majority of terms, however, are derived 
from the symtomatology and etiology of 
speech defects.” 

This volume is a collection of definitions 
of speech defects and the terminology of 
speech defects. The first forty pages deal 
with descriptions-of the different defects 
and the varying nomenclature. The long ap- 
pendix, which occupies seven-eighths of 
the book, consists of a series of outlines 
and tables showing similarities and dis- 
similarities in defective speech terms and 
their definitions. There is also an index 
of definitions, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

The book should be very useful as a 
work of reference for all those who have 
to deal with defective speech. 





Clinical Study of Speech Deviations 


The Defective in Speech. By Mildred Fre- 
burg Berry and Jon Ejisenson. F. S. 
Crofts & Co., New York. Cloth, 425 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 

This is a comprehensive volume, written 
by two speech pathologists, who wish to 
give a “clear clinical picture of the speech- 
defective as a whole, rather than a study 
limited to his specific speech disorder.” The 
volume is in four parts. Part I, “Introduc- 
tory Considerations,” deals with the normal 
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development of speech, the role of mind 
and of body in governing this development, 
and the manner in which the speech defee. 
tive departs from these roles, mentally and 
physically. Part II describes the Major 
Types of Speech Disorders. Part III deals 
with The Atypical Child and Speech. Here 
are discussed the child with delayed speech; 
the child with cleft palate; the motor-defee. 
tive child; the hard of hearing child; the 
blind child; the mentally deficient child. 


In the chapter on the hard of hearing 
child, three groups of such children are 
mentioned: the deaf, the hard of hearing 
and the deafened, but the discussion is con- 
cerned with the hard of hearing—“those 
who have sufficient residual hearing to 
make practical use of it for purposes of 
communication.” Types of deafness are 
analyzed, and the speech difficulties of the 
child with conduction deafness are con- 
trasted with those of the child who has per- 
ception deafness. The articulatory defects 
associated with the two types of deafness 
are described as similar, but the voice 
characteristics are markedly different. High 
and low frequency deafness are also con- 
trasted. The _ intelligence, educational 
achievement and personality adjustment of 
the hard of hearing child are discussed. 
The flat statement is made that “differences 
in intelligence between the hard of hearing 
and normal children increase as the amount 
of hearing loss increases”; however, the 
difference is explained in terms of a lan- 
guage handicap. Under “Therapy,” speech 
reading is advocated, and hearing aids are 
touched on, though not extensively, only 
wearable aids being mentioned. Fréschels’ 
speech exercises are recommended for hard 
of hearing children. 

The volume as a whole: should be re- 
garded as a textbook for the student, rather 
than a guide book for the technician, as its 
very comprehensiveness prevents the pres- 
entation of detailed treatment appertaining 
to each defect. It does fulfill its purpose, 
however, in giving a picture of the “whole 
child” with a speech defect, and offering 
constructive suggestions.—H. M. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


Professor Fusfeld Retires from 


Editorship of the Annals 


For twenty-three years the American 
Annals of the Deaf, that invaluable re- 
corder of progress in the education of the 
deaf, has been edited by Professor Irving 
S. Fusfeld of Gallaudet College. When in 
1920 Professor Fusfeld succeeded Dr. Ed- 
ward Allen Fay as editor, he said, “It shall 
he the constant endeavor of the new direc- 
tor of the Annals to maintain the same 
standard of efficiency that Dr. Fay set and, 
for full half a century, so faithfully served.” 

Contemporaries who, like the present 
writer, have read each issue of the Annals 
since that time take pleasure in testifying 
to the fact that those were not vain words. 
Never one has the Annals slipped from its 
standard of dignity, intellectual integrity. 
and editorial care. No library dealing with 
the education of the deaf is complete with- 
out it. It will seem strange not to see Pro- 
fessor Fusfeld’s name on its front cover. 
We wish he could have remained to cele- 
brate its 100th birthday in October, 1947, 
but it is easy to sympathize with his wish 
to retire, in view of the increasing pressure 
of other demands on his time. Our good 
wishes will follow him. 

Temporarily, the editorship is being as- 
sumed by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Superin- 
tendent of the Maryland State School for 
the Deaf and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. Dr. 
Bjorlee. stating in the September issue that 


—Lewis Carroll 


he has accepted the editorship for the cur- 
rent year with the understanding that Dr. 
Powrie V. Doctor and Dr. Elizabeth Peet 
will continue as associate editors, says: 
“To find a successor for Dr. Fay and Pro- 
fessor Fusfeld .. . . is one of the most im- 
portant tasks confronting the Conference.” 


—J. B. T. 





An Otologist Discusses Hearing Aids 


“The Hearing Aid from the Patient’s 
Point of View,” is the title of an article in 
the September Archives of Otolaryngology, 
by Walter Hughson, M.D., and Eva Thomp- 
son, A.B. The authors remark frankly: 
“In general otologists conduct their treat- 
ment on a trial and error basis. For the 
most part the patient finds it time consum- 
ing, expensive and disappointing,” and 
state: “There is only one form of therapy 
available which can hold definite promise 
of immediate help for the hard of hearing 
patient, and that is a properly fitted hearing 
aid.” They decry the loose discussion which 
compares the fitting of a hearing aid with 
the fitting of eye glasses, stating that, as 
matters are now, the comparison is inappro- 
priate. They offer the term “audiometry 

. in its modern sense, namely, the mea- 
surement of hearing levels by electrical 
means and the compensation of loss with a 
hearing aid.” and place the responsibility 
for this at the otologist’s door. “The otol- 
ogist must be the one who determines the 
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particular advantage of any given aid for 
the individual patient. . . . The war’s end 
will present otologists with an untold num- 
ber of young men with impaired hearing 
whose only chance of rehabilitation will be 
by artificial aid.” Following this introduc- 
tion, the article discusses methods of fitting 
hearing aids and describes an experiment 
in the course of which questionnaires were 
sent to 136 patients who had been advised 
to purchase hearing aids on the recom- 
mendation of the staff of the Otological 
Research Laboratory of the Abington Mem. 
orial Hospital, or were using an aid when 
first seen. Eighty-one questionnaires were 
filled out in detail with answers to inquiries 
that covered the kind of hearing aid used, 
the length of service, the benefit derived 
by the patient, his personal reactions to it. 
and his candid criticisms of hearing aids. 
Ten different instruments and several dif- 
ferent models of each aid were used by 
this group of patients. Seventy per cent 
of all the patients fitted with the aids and 
replying to the questionnaire declared 
themselves satisfied with their instruments. 
Of the group fitted by actual measurement 
of hearing gain, eighty per cent were satis- 
fied. In conclusion, the authors say de- 
cisively : 

“In the fitting of any hearing aid the 
psychologic makeup of the individual pa- 
tient must be studied and appraised. The 
use of hearing aids is a form of therapy. 
This being the case, the function of fitting 
aids belongs distinctly to the otologist.” 





Army-Navy E for Deaf Workers 


The October Wisconsin Times carries a 
news story published last summer in a 
Louisville, Kentucky, newspaper. It is an 
interesting account of the award of the 
Army-Navy E to the Reynolds Research 
Corporation of Louisville, a division of 
Reynolds Metals Corporation. When the 
award was made, 125 of the plant’s 600 
men and women employes were singled out 
for special attention in the accompanying 
ceremony. They were all deaf men and 
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women recruited by the plant since Amer. 
ica entered the war; and at the cerem 
both army and factory speakers, includ! 
ing V. M. Moody, vice president in charge 
of production, testified that it was largely’ 


through the efforts of these handicapped » 
workers that the Reynolds company had 


been able to break all records in turning 
out a vital war weapon. The plant was 
said to be the first in the country in which 
employment of the deaf had been tried on 
such a large scale. The experiment began 


in a small way, with half a dozen deaf} 


workers, hired at a rate of pay below th 
standard rate. Within a short time, they 
were lifted to the same wage level as othe 
workers. Absenteeism among the group i 
virtually unknown, plant officials say, and 
they are always at work on time. 





Promotion for Mrs. Washington 


Mrs. Margaret Washington, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, former vice president 
of the South Atlantic Zone, American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Supervisor of 
Physical Restoration, of the Tennessee De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Knoxville. 





Vocational Agent for Illinois Deaf 


The Frat announces in its August issue 
that Senate Bill No. 92, recently passed by 
the Illinois Legislature, has been signed by 
Governor Green and is now a law of the 
state. It provides that the State Board 


for Vocational Rehabilitation shall make 


arrangements “to advise and counsel with 
any deaf person residing in this State who 
requests assistance in the selection of a suit- 
able occupation, securing vocational train- 
ing or obtaining employment.” The ‘bill 
also provides for a special agent for the 
deaf to be stationed at the State Capitol and 
in every city having a population in excess 
of 500,000. The effect of this law will be 
to place a Vocational Agent for the Deaf 
at Springfield and one in Chicago.” ' 
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* 


10 PHYSICIANS: A de- 
tiled scientific description 
wll be sent upon request. 
Further technical details will 
pear in medical journals, 


* 


There are cases in which 
deficient hearing is caused 
a progressive disease and 
thearing aid may do harm 
y giving a false sense of 
wurity. Therefore, we rec- 
menu that you consult 
four otologist or ear doctor 
© make sure that your hear- 
ig deficiency is the type 
tut can be benefited by the 
we of a hearing aid. 


* 
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The Zenith Hearing Aid can be 
applied by your optician or 
Pometrist. (No home calls or 
solicitations.) 
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ARTIME ANNOUNCEMENT! 


jRevolutionary RADIONICS Product of Great Importance 


Cd Hard YH: Wearing — their Friends and Families 










Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 
ADDRESS DEPT VR-1, HEARING AID DIVISION 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION * CHICAGO TE VORLO'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
CHICAGO 


orrce oF 
EF mcOonaco, J®. 
Pecsoeut 


To: Manpower Authorities, Employers, Physicians, 
Parents, Teachers and Hard of Hearing. 


Our country’s manpower crisis calls for everyone's maximum efficiency 
Since I lost the hearing of one ear in an accident twenty years ago. I 
have been acutely conscious of the handicaps of the hard of hearing. 
While pioneering in radio I have for some years directed Zenith’s re- 
search toward development of the best wearable hearing aid that science 
could produce. 


My own company has spent millions. the radio industry tens of millions 
for research. This research has been paid for by scores of millions of 
purchasers of radio sets. 


We, with this technical knowledge and engineering skill, now bring to 
the hard of hearing a new precision aid — the ZENITH RADIONIC; an 
instrument of the highest quality. 


A hearing aid is essentially a part of a radio receiver. It wires the 
human body for sound. It is composed of a crystal microphone and parts 
of a radio receiver set reduced to miniature size and manufactured with 
watch-like precision. For many years it has seemed to me incredible 
that the public could buy a complete radio receiver for $29 or less with 
which they could hear the words whispered in Europe, Asia, or South 
America, but people with deficient hearing have paid $100 to $200 fora 
comparably good hearing aid to hear the human voice across the room. 


Zenith's facilities and methods for precision mass production of radio 
sets, Radionic devices, etc., enable it to bring this superb hearing aid 
within the reach of all. 


Eye-glasses, like hearing aids today, were once the luxury of the few. 
What the optical companies have done to make the finest spectacles 
available to everybody at low cost, Zenith is now prepared to do for the 
hard of hearing — to bring with the aid of modern radionic science a 
highly perfected hearing aid within the reach of the masses. 


ZENITH RADIONIC -—— low cost battery upkeep wearable hearing aid — com 
plete with miniature radio tubes, crystal microphone and batteries — 
will sell for $40 — about one-quarter of the price of the better vacuum 
tube instruments of today. Hereafter no one, child or adult, need be 
without a hearing aid because it is too high-priced. There are ten 
million people, of whom over three million are children in our schools, 
who are hard of hearing. 


Even if Zenith never makes a dollar at this low price, it is willing to 
take its pay in the good will of the hard of hearing, their families and 
their friends. Thus begins a revolution in hearing aids — a revolution 
to “lower the cost of hearing” within the reach of all. 


Cf WabinnU 


President, 
Zenith Radio Corporation 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
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Ida P. Lindquist 


Miss Ida P. Lindquist, honorary vice 
president of the Minneapolis Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, and long known as 
a successful and able teacher of lip read- 
ing, died October 4th. Miss Lindquist was 
born in Hestra, Smolland, Sweden, in 1878. 
She received most of her education in the 
United States, and was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota. She taught in a 
high school until she began to lose her 
hearing, when she immediately took up 
the study of lip reading under Edward B. 
Nitchie. In 1915, she opened her own 
classes in Minneapolis. She was one of 
the founders of the Minneapolis Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. She was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Votta Review, 
and her articles and lip reading practice 
material, which appeared regularly in the 
magazine from 1916 to 1940, were most 
helpful to other teachers. The last article 
of hers which appeared in this magazine. 
titled “Rehabilitation for the Hard of Hear- 
ing,” was so interesting and well conceived 
that it was reprinted and widely circulated 
among the hard of hearing as well as 
among social workers and rehabilitation 
officers. Miss Lindquist made a definite 
contribution to this field, and her passing 
will be greatly regretted by many persons 
whom she helped. 





In the Current Magazines 


In the September issue of National 
Parent Teacher, Dr. Elise Martens, Senior 
Specialist in the Education of Exceptional 
Children, U. S. Office of Education, pre- 
sents a summary of the why and wherefore 
of special education. Her article, titled 
“Lights Among the Shadows,” is a forceful 
presentation of the needs of handicapped 
children, and a more or less optimistic sum- 
ming up of the measures now being taken 
to supply these needs. Speaking of the 
deaf, Dr. Martens says, “A student gradu- 
ated from a great university without ever 
having heard a word in his life. From his 
earliest childhood, his mother had deter- 
mined that he was to grow up as nearly 
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normal as possible. She began in his baby. 
hood to help him understand what she 
said by watching her lips and her actions, 
She sent him to a special school for deaf 
children, where he learned to speak. When 
he was ready for high school, he was able 
to attend one of the regular secondary 
schools of the city, mingling and taking 
part with hearing boys and girls. His 
crown of achievement lay in his university 
graduation.” 

The September California  Parent- 
Teacher offers an article, “Battle Stations 
for Mothers,” by Mrs. Spencer Tracy. Mrs. 
Tracy talks directly to parents, and tells 
them what they can do for their deaf chil- 
dren. She describes the work of the John 
Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles where she con- 
ducts a small nursery school to which moth- 
ers may bring their preschool deaf children 
so that both mothers and babies may re- 
ceive instruction. “Parents often speak of 
their deaf children as problems,” says Mrs. 
Tracy. “It is usually not the deaf child but 
the parent who is the problem. . . . I knew 
nothing about a deaf child when I found my 
child was deaf. I did not know what to do. 
I did not even know deaf children could 
learn to talk. A doctor told me _ they 
couldn’t. I have learned my experience 
was not unique. Can you wonder that 
mothers and fathers are ignorant and des- 
pondent?” 

Miss Rose Gibian, social worker at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York. 


contributes to October Hygeia an article on’ 


“Teaching the Deaf.” It is an admirably 
complete and concise presentation of the 
educational problems of deafness. She 
mentions the causes of deafness, the im- 
portance of early discovery and treatment, 
and the necessity for beginning the child’s 
education as soon after discovery as pos- 
sible. She gives a number of case histories 
that explain the psychological effect of 
deafness on the individual and approved 
methods of dealing with it. “All in all,” 
she concludes, “there is hope on the hori- 
zon for the deaf. The general trend is to- 
ward earlier recognition of the condition, 
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Western Electric 


ANNOUNCES 


A NEW HIGH-EFFICIENCY 
LOW-COST HEARING AID 


DEVELOPED BY 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


OR more than 20 years Bell Tele- 

phone Laboratories have worked 
on this problem—to perfect a high- 
efficiency low-cost hearing aid. 


Literally thousands of experiments 
have been made with that one pur- 
pose in mind. At last the answer was 
found—in this small, compact, de- 
pendable set which sells for much less 
than many users now pay and gives 
amazingly good hearing results. 


Both scientific tests and practical 
tests prove this new high-efficiency 
low-cost hearing aid equal to or better 
than many instruments which sell at 


much higher prices. Users of this new 
set are most enthusiastic about its 
smooth performance! 


Like the telephone, the new hearing 
aid uses a carbon principle trans- 
mitter; this is as great an advance 
over the former carbon type as the 
modern telephone over the old type 
telephones of twenty years ago. 


See your local Western Electric 
Hearing Aid Dealer. Ask about his 
Personalized Hearing Aid Service .. . 
Authorized dealers in 135 large cities. 
For your dealer’s name and address 
see your classified telephone book. 


GOOD WAR JOBS FOR DEAFENED WORKERS WITH CORRECTED HEARING 





Western Electric 














HEARING AIDS 


PRODUCT OF BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES RESEARCH 
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increased understanding and realization of 
the rights of the deaf as ordinary human 
beings. With understanding go better 
work opportunities and consequently a 
greater chance for happiness in general.” 





Deaf War Workers in England 


The June 26 issue of Everybody’s, an 
illustrated weekly published in England, 
contains an article by K. A. T. Pinnock, 
“The Deaf Help to Win the War.” Describ- 
ing the contributions the deaf are making 
to the war effort in shop and factory, Mr. 
Pinnock explains the difficulties under 
which the deaf are educated and the addi- 
tional difficulties placed in the way of their 
obtaining work. At present, in England 
as in this country, they are being widely 
employed. Forty deaf girls are working 
together in one small arms factory. In a 
rubber factory, nine deaf girls were put in 
training as examiners of lactron thread— 
work which requires great keenness of sight 
and touch. The output of this entire shop 
is the maximum per operative of all shops 
of its kind in England. Working hours are 
fifty-five a week. Most of the girls are 
boarded in hostels, and their leisure time 
is spent in much the same way as the hear- 
-ing girls spend theirs. In an engine fac- 
tory, deaf engineers do highly skilled tool- 
room and pattern work, and deaf clerks 
operate mechanical accounting machines. 
Deaf workers are the rule in one section 
of a huge munitions factory, where shot 
blasting—the process of cleaning and fin- 
ishing the insides of shell cases—is carried 
out “amid indescribable noise.” 


Preschool for the Deaf in Dallas 


The Dallas, Texas, chapter of the Pilot 
Club, a national service club of business 
and professional women, is sponsoring a 
project for preschool deaf children. Classes 
have been opened in the Fannin School and 
are receiving full cooperation from the 
public school system. The project is called 
the Dallas Pilot Institute for Deafened 
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Children. Two classes are held daily: the 
younger group of four and five year olds 
attend from 9:00 to 11:30; the six and 
seven year old children attend from 12:39 
to 3:00. Parents come with the children, 
and use the local P.T.A. room to hold dis. 


cussion groups. 





School Reports 


The 1940-42 report of the Florida School 
for the Deaf has many interesting features, 
“A new interest in our speech program,” 
states this report, “has been shown by both 
teachers and pupils because of the increas. 
ing number of class hearing aids. At pres. 
ent we have them in five classrooms in the 
intermediate and advanced grades. Two 
other classes share the use of a room 
equipped with an old but good Radioear 
group aid. By the help of these hearing 
aids, the school has been able to preserve 
naturalness of speech of the hard of hear- 
ing children, and also to develop more 
natural speech in those who do not have 
as high a degree of hearing. The improve- 
ment in accent, fluency, and rhythm in the 
speech of even the profoundly deaf by the 
use of hearing aids has sometimes been 
surprising. . . . Our speech program also 
includes special diagnostic tests in articula- 
tion which are given at the beginning of 
each year and results are charted for a re- 
check at the end of the year. Monthly 
intelligibility tests are given, and the results 
are graphed or charted. . . . The use of the 
Stanford Achievement Tests in the inter- 
mediate and advanced grades has proved 
helpful as a means of measuring grade 


progress each year. The pupils have taken. 


a great interest in these tests and have 
made a definite attempt to show as much 
gain in each grade as possible.” 





Lip Reading for Soldiers 
(Continued from page 640) 


had had no training as a teacher of lip 
reading, and had nothing to work with but 
her own ingenuity and a store of nursery 
rhymes, but they repeated nursery rhymes 
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_ Why worry about Dry Cell Batteries! 
‘a 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
: pe “e 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
a 2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
also en 4%, Width 21 "6 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
ickne apart 
‘ula- 
a 3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
: ; solution 
\ Te. 4. Neat in appearance 
thi 11. More economical to operate than 
3 - 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
‘the 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
ter- 
ee OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
-ade because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
ken operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
7 save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is: also more convenient 
Be and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 
Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
, supply of these batteries. 
Ip 
but Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
ery hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
- sult your dealer for complete details. 
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HARD OF HEARING 


HEAR WITH 


Z-—RIWVOX 
HEARING AID 





Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 











Made by ONLY 
ZENITH RADIO $ 50 
CORPORATION 29 

Your Guarantee COMPLETE 
Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division i 
Zenith Radio Corporation ; 

680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ! 


Without obligation send me Ravox catalog and | 
information concerning free home trial. 
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together until “he began to get the hang of 
it,” and he is already started toward real 
achievement as a lip reader. It is interest. 
ing to note that he understands his teacher 
better when he repeats with her what she 
says, a habit of which she is trying to break 
him, but which is so entirely in line with 
certain theories of lip reading instruction 
that it is worth noting. 

The lip reading teachers are enthusiastic 
about the work, and are in accord with Col, 
Mobley’s belief that “the whole program 
should be surcharged with intelligent op. 
timism.” Two of the teachers are them. 
selves hard of hearing, three have normal 
hearing. They use different methods of in. 
struction, so the men get plenty of variety 
as well as plenty of intensive training. The 
result is that they are actually learning to 
read lips, and their progress is far more 
rapid than that of the usual student who 
takes up lip reading for the first time. A 
further result is that the men themselves 
realize they are learning something worth 
knowing, and self-confidence grows. 

The program, still in its infancy, has un- 
told promise. Far too little research has 
been done in the field of deafness; far too 
little experimenting has been undertaken. 
Here is opportunity; here is urgent neces- 
sity to take advantage of opportunity. The 
work is being watched with intense interest 
by all those who are contributing their ef- 
forts to overcome the effects of deafness on 
the individual. 


Postwar Plans for the Deaf 


(Continued from page 617) 


editorial in the Teacher of the Deaf te- 
marks: 

“The Memorandum is an educational 
sign-post, and as such it indicates that 
there is another stage to the journey and 
that action is required. . . . There can be no 
doubt that there must be a second step in 
this process of obtaining a better system of 
education for the deaf child. . . . But the 
publication of the Memorandum will not 
automatically bring about this change i 
our educational system and we must not 
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vorth ® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 

$ un- ® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 

has 

> tan ® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 

aiken. 

eces- BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE microphone in conjunction with a 

The SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 

erest ELIMINATING FRICTION of tone is produced by the use of a 

r ef. NOISES! After three years of ex- midget electrolytic condenser in the 

wales. periment and research our efforts have output circuit, the same as is used 
been crowned with success. Cord and in the highest quality radios. Give 
clothing friction noises are reduced your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
by the use of an air-foam mounted hearing. 

See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 

f re- 

RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
onl opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
oe: performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
that cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
and ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
oil along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 

p in | 
. pc _ BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
not “Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 

ot | _— 
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IMPORTANT TO 
TEACHERS OF 
LIP READING 


Lip Reading, Principles and Practice, 
By Edward B. Nitchie 


This standard work has been out of print 
for some time, but the publishers have re- 
cently issued a new printing. 


Price, $2.50 


Advanced Course in Lip Reading, 

By Elizabeth Helm Nitchie 

Follows Nitchie’s ‘‘ Principles and Prac- 
tioe.’’ 


Price, $2.50 


Lip Reading for Class Instruction, 
By Louise Morgenstern (Neuschutz) 
Author of ‘‘ How to Help Your Hearing’’ 
Attractive and useful material for class 
practice lessons. 


Price, $1.60 


The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading, 
By Martha E. Bruhn 


The Volta Bureau has acquired all re- 
maining copies of this work. 


Price, $3.50 


Conversation Cards for Lip Reading 
Practice 
Prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 
Knight 
Every day Topics, Colloquial Discourse 
for Pupils to Practice Among Themselves. 
Price, $1.00 per set 


The Volta Bureau’s Books of Lip Read- 
ing Practice Material 


Vol. VII—not many copies left. 
Vol. VIII—coming soon, 


Price: 
To Volta Review subscribers............ $1.00 
To non-subscribers .......c.cccccsccccccsvese 2.00 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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assume that time and patience will see the 
accomplishment and fulfilment of its s 
gestions. Action—strong action—vwill 
needed. . . . The next step is one of in 
ligent propaganda. .. . 

“From time to time every teacher of the 
deaf must be struck with the complete i igno. 
rance of the general public concerning al] 
matters relating to the education and wel 
fare of the deaf. Working as we do with 
the deaf children, we, as teachers, accept 
our own intimate knowledge of the handi. 
caps and problems of deafness as a matter 
of fact, and, unfortunately, frequently for- 
get that we work in a world that is mo 
remote from the man in the street than are. 
some of the realms of fancy conjured 
by imaginative novelists. But not only are 
the problems of the deaf child and the deaf 
school foreign to the general public, they 
are also unknown to the educational pro. 
fession, the medical profession, and,” 
strangely enough, to many of the workers 
who labor for the welfare of the adult deaf, 

. . The time is fast approaching, however, 
when we have to go to the general pub 
in order to ask them for a mandate to pul 
our schools in order. . . . We have got to 

















be prepared with propaganda which is | Bea 


based on fact and which can be justified | 
by present value and future dividends. . 

It is a task for the teacher as an individu 
and as a representative of the College.” 














Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 646) 


no objective existence, seemed to me just 
as though they had! The sensation is just 
like hearing, though of course it sounds 
rather ridiculous and crazy, put ¢ y 
like that. But with practice I get a gooay 
deal of fun and enjoyment from it, and 
can “hear” any tune (and most tone quak 
ities) that I want, provided that (a) I 
member it or (b) can compose the thi 
I can even hear simple harmonies. Pi 
ing the piano—I still play myself—is 
helpful in this latter respect. 


| Fa 
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-AND NOW I AM ALIVE AGAIN 


WAS always a friendly person. I al- 

ways liked people and they liked me. 
I got out of high school and went into 
business, and I got to be the best sales- 
man our firm had. I married a swell 
girl; we had two kids; and I figured the 
world was just about right. 


Then came the shadow. I could feel it 
approaching like a storm cloud on the 
distant horizon. I tried to push it away 
from me. When somebody spoke to me 
and I couldn’t hear them, I’d smile in a 
friendly sort of way—hoping that I was 
getting away with it. 

Pretty soon, though, my sales began 
to drop. I noticed I wasn’t getting the 
welcome that I’d always been accus- 
tomed to. When the other fellows got 
together telling stories, I was always on 
the outside of the circle, grinning and 
trying to feel that I was in on the party 
—but I knew all the time I wasn’t. 


Pretty soon the shadow that had be- 
gun to darken my business life spread 
into my home. Soon my wife and I 
didn’t swap jokes the way we used to. I 
noticed that the children talked to me a 
lot less; maybe they were talking to me 
and I didn’t hear them. 

The war came along and I was wild to 
do whatever I could. Everywhere I went 
people were kind—but there was nothing 
doing. 

Of course I had been to my doctor, 
and he just shook his head and said 
there wasn’t anything he could do. I 
asked him if it would get worse. He was 
an honest man. He said, “Yes, it very 
probably may.” At that I was just about 
ready to take the count. 


I guess he saw the look of despair on 
my face, because he leaned forward and 
patted me on the knee. 


“Bill,” he said (I’ve known him ever 


since I was a kid), “‘you’re just a little 
behind the times, that’s all.”’ I got pret- 
ty mad at that—I thought he was kid- 
ding me. 

‘Don’t you know,” he went on, “that 
your own Government has tackled this 
whole problem of deafness and knocked 
it for a loop? You trot right down to this 
address,” he said, handing me a card, 
“and get yourself an Acousticon. That 
bearing aid is based on those same Gov- 
ernment findings. Maybe I can’t cure 
your deafness but I certainly know what 
to do about it now.” 


Well, I did the three blocks between 
his office and the Acousticon Institute in 
my home town in nothing flat. When I 
came out of that place I felt I could lick 
the world. I heard sounds I hadn’t heard 
for years. I went right home, although 
it was the middle of the afternoon. As I 
let myself in the front door I heard my 
wife say to the kids, ‘‘Here’s your father 
—now don’t bother him.’’ Away at the 
bottom of the stairs I yelled up, “I heard 
you, and nothing’s ever going to bother 
me any more.” 


The same thing happened next day 
when I got to the office. We had a sort of 
a celebration, and I realized that my 
friends were just about as happy as I 
was that I could hear again and that I 
could get into all their parties and that 
nobody had to make any allowances for 
me. I got a part-time job in war work 
that made me feel I belonged—at last! 


Nobody who’s never been deaf knows 
what it means to have a shadow spread- 
ing over his whole life, shutting him off 
from the whole world! Nobody who’s 
never been deaf knows what it means 
when that shadow begins to lift and the 
sun begins to shine again. 


I was dead—and I am now alive! 





This is a composite of thousands of case histories proving that the 
hard of hearing can (if they will) take their rightful place in the 
world’s work, even im war production and in our armed forces. The 
Government findings referred to will be sent you without charge. 
Write for free booklet describing Government Deafness Survey. 


ACOUSTICON 
580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 438, New York 19, N. Y. 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 
Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


uw 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 








KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 
Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 
ing schools. 


Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 
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I hope ultimately to get into some 
of the Geological Survey on a res 
post at a University, if I’m very lucky, 
a museum job with time for paleontologi 


research. 
M. E., ENGLA 


I am sure this letter will interest mj 
other persons as much as it interested y 
The lip reading part will fall right in ] 
with the discussion that has been r 
in the Votta Review for months; 
the music part may recall an arg 
about musical head noises that came | 
last year. I think a good many of us 
the sensation of hearing music, even thoug 
we have no physical hearing. 

A curious thing I have noted in myself 
is that a little tune will repeat itself over 
and over, and I will try to identify it, won. 
dering what song it comes from, among 
those I used to hear sung or play accom 
paniments to. And then, all of a sudden, 
I will realize it is no song, and not even 
music, really, but the rhythm of a line of 
verse | have read quite recently, and which 
has established itself in my head as music, 
The words are lost, usually, until I con fhi 
sciously recall them, but the tune is con 
stant, and “the sensation is just like hear. 
ing.” It is a consciousness of rhythm and 
of time beat that I feel, and not a sensation 
of the beauty of words, which is something 
quite different. 

Anyhow, I think M. E. has made a won 
derful adjustment to his handicap, and has 
travelled a long way in three years. I hope 
his story will help other returned soldiers 
who face the same problem. I have meta 
number of them already, and I take off my 
hat to all of them for their cheertulnes 
and courage. 





Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 








The Report on Nursery Schools — 
(Continued from page 621) 

with day nurseries for hearing children into 
which an occasional deaf child finds its 
way; (3) the establishment within its owl 
confines of provisions for the nurs 
school age child whose home surroundif 
are not conducive to the training proje@ 
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is, the Madison 
Pant, is one of 
wr Ray-O-Vac 


* fictories. 


THIRTY-SEVEN years ago Ray-O-Vac 
ated making dry batteries for telephones and 
wtomobiles, later for flashlights, railroads, radios 
ind now for the armed forces. 


But the Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Battery was 
wt announced until this year. Why? We believe 
toring aids require a special type of battery be- 
tuse of its continuous heavy drains. In fact, Ray- 
Vac Hearing Aid Batteries were offered to the 
ionufacturers of hearing aids only after years of 
dy and development by our Wengell Labora- 
ries. That's why you will find them so satisfac- 
Ny—try them and see. 


Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries are 
sold only through the retail dealers of 
leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


idvantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








THE NEW 


ey hy | 
V-4 


A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet “‘V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. WIs 7-4428 
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The Report on Speech Teaching) 


(Continued from page 623) E 
Booth, 1.; Helmle, M. B.: Speech 4 


Means of Adjusting the Deaf to Thagy) 
Hearing Contemporaries, VoLTa Rig} 
view, October 1940. qa 

* Silverman, S. R.: The Speech Programm) 
Central Institute, VoLTA REvIEw, Ja 
ary 1943. : 

Shaffer, C. M.: The Kinesthetic of Speed) 
Development and Speech Reading 
American Annals of the Deaf, Novem’ 
ber 1942. E || 

Stetson, R. H.: Contributions of Teach 
of the Deaf to the Science of Phone 
Vota Review, January 1943. ‘ 

Stinchfield, S.: Moto-Kinesthetic Train 
for Children with Speech Handicapp} 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 
vember 1941. a 

Studies in the Psychology of the Dej 
Psychological Monographs No. 1, % 
Study of the Phonetic Symbolism of 
Deaf Children,” A Study of the Spon 
taneous Vocalizations of Young Deaf 
Children, American Psychological As 
sociation, Ohio State University, Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Utley, J., and Walker, F., and Round Hill 
Round Table: Are the Northampton 
Charts Outmoded?, Vorta REVIEW, 
September 1942. 

*A list of books and periodicals of value 
to teachers of Speech is included in this 
article. 

















The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 632) 





operations so they have had plenty of time 
to observe hospital routine. 

In spite of gas rationing, and with com 
siderable scheming, Mary Lou has managed 
to make trips to the swimming pool this 
past summer, and she informs me she cal 
“really swim.” 

We were glad when school closed the 
first of June, as there had been many 
changes, including a change of teachers 
and it seemed that Mary Lou was getting 
very little except the companionship of the 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An etdowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper Schuol grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 











Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual aa 
Series III. Myths_ $10.00 
Series I, II and III ———— 
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other children and what she picked up by 
herself. The class was very crowded, anf 
the teacher was one who had been out gf 
the profession twenty years. Mary la 
developed a dislike for school and beggej 
to stay home and have me teach her. By 
I knew she would get lonely for the othe 
children, so I put forth every effort to mak 
her like the teacher and the school. Shy 
did stay home some days, and during on 
day when the schools were closed becaug 
of lack of fuel, the whole gang came in an( 
we all played school. Mary Lou passed inty 
the third grade as well prepared as any of 
her classmates. 

When I went to the hospital with Myleg 
I left notes to be given to Mary Lou, om 
each day while I was away. In them] 
named little tasks for her to do, reminden 
of things she must take care of, and plenty 
of praise besides. The other day I cam 
across them, worn from handling, but care 
fully laid away with her keepsakes. 

We read every day, do a page or two dl 
an English work book, and get acquainted 
with some of the spelling words Mary Lou 
may have in school next year. She leam 
to spell very easily. In fact, all her schoo 
subjects seems to be easy for her. 

Mrs. C. S., PENNSYLVANIA 





From a New Member 





Joyce, not yet of school age, has had pri 
vate lessons in recent months. 


I have found a private teacher at las 
and feel that this is the present answer t# 
my problem. When I have attended th 
lessons, I have been surprised at th 
amount Joyce can do when she wants 1 
although at times she refused to do a thing 
She has a wonderful teacher, however, whi 
knows how to handle her, and at least W 
have found out that she is mentally quid 
and able to learn. We go to the lessom 
by bus, and Joyce loves the trips. I at 
trying to carry on the lessons at home, but 
have had much canning to do. The net 
time I write I shall be able to tell you whi 
we decided in regard to school. 

Mrs. M. R., PENNSYLVANIA 
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ALADDIN HEARING AID 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
Aladdin Bldg., Nicollet at Thirty-Second, Dist. 8 





















DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St.. N. W. 
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Ita Review Ads Pay Dividend, 
\ at kind of dividends? Well, it 


pei on how you look at it. Listen 
thi n one of the organizations listed j 
the —_.mn on this page: 


‘ 
























ase continue our advertisement 
ot] .. year. While it did not benefit 
much locally, it reached people all oy 
Texas, and one party in Mexico who nee 
ed advice and information which we we 
glau to give.” 
The San Antonio Society for { 
Hard of Hearing. 





Queens Speech and Hearing Center 
(Continued from page 615) 
garten where handicapped children of prj 
school ages may participate in socializ 
and play activities; others raised monetary 
contributions through a variety of activitigl 
As the result of such support the expens 
of the Service Center have been relative 
easy to finance. One-third of the budg 
for 1943 is being supplied by an altruist 
organization that makes monetary granly 
another third is accumulated from the sa 
of memberships and the solicitation @ 
donations on the part of the Board of Di 
rectors; the remainder is collected in th} 
form of fees from those able to pay them 
Of the present enrolment, 50 per cent rq 
resent children and adults who are economi 
cally underprivileged and therefore are nd 
charged fees for their re-educational pro 
grams. It is planned that those who cat 
not afford to pay for re-educational servité 
shall constitute at least 50 per cent of t 
enrolment at all times. Those who ca 
afford to pay fees are charged on an abil 
itv-to-pay basis. The Service Center oper 
ates five and a half days and one evenilf 
a week, forty-eight weeks in the year. 


Need for Joint Effort 


The needs of the speech and hearitj 
handicapped are not relegated to the Bor 





ough of Queens. Indeed, their needs 
manifested everywhere. Yet the exis 
services are few. Surely, there m 
many other communities where a joi 
fort on the part of school and society 
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re Take Care of Your Hearing Aid 

al pre : 

ho cat Let Radioear show you how to 

serve conserve on batteries and get the 
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load most benefit from your hearing 

in abil aid. 

T oper 

i E. A. MYERS & SONS 
RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.... $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


BD OOS. svovencenevencianvenssemesdsgnsobecveneveseigeeens $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, Il and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
Pe Te NE I pais ca ceacaeeoervnkmnsiveptecncoeinacayerd $6.50 
Gee’ Re SE: UR SI Bistietiscttrtecsancing $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Riverton Heights, P. O., Seattle, Washington 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Deaf Children Can Be Educated 


at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
for teaching their own children 
offered to parents 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 
offered to teachers 
now qualified to teach children 
who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


3 CHARLES ST. Phone: 3-6130 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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result in extending aid to those with speg 
and hearing handicaps. As our wounds 
soldiers and sailors return to civilian life 
many of them will be in need of speed 
and hearing rehabilitation. Added to th 
are the children and civilians of the coy 
munity who, because of their speech 
hearing handicaps, are delayed in the 
ization of full personal and vocational 
justment. It is the wise community 
husbands its human resources. 

While the Queens Speech and Heazip 
Center cannot provide facilities for all th 
speech and hearing handicapped of Queer 
at present, it hopes to continue to expan 
its facilities as public support is forthcom 
ing. It stands ready to put its experienc 
in organizing community support at th 
disposal of any other school or college tha 
has the personnel to undertake a simi 
project. 


Ac 


Rehabilitating with Hearing Aids — 
(Continued from page 639) 

The above illustrations have been givet 
in this report to point out specifically thre} 
different types of cases which were serv 


In all these cases the hearing aid was the| Ov 
essential factor which enabled the indivié} Po 
ual to make certain adjustments necessary] Repre 
before he could be trained or placed inf} inth 


employment suitable to his aptitude, ability! 
and handicap. 

Numerous other examples could be cited} 
however, it is felt that these cases giv@ 
clear and concise pictures of the work we 
are doing in this area. At all times we att] 
open to suggestions and recommendations 


TES 


from authorities and organizations inter}} Vac 
ested in serving the hearing-handicapped vidi 
To this end we are receving the utmost 

cooperation from Philadelphia otologists}} COS! 


schools and the local society for the hart 
of hearing, all of whom have seen the value 
of the progress that has been achieved xs 
under this program. 

We are assured by our present resulls 
that in time, with experience this prograill V 
will develop into an even greater servidt 
for the hearing-handicapped. 
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i Accepted by Industry... Dealers...Users 


: - EFFICIENCY 
- QUALITY 
: -LOW COST 


Is GIVING Getfer a 





Home of VY 


Over 100 
Points of 
| Representation 
inthe U.S.A. 





| TEST MODEL F, The Outstanding Hearing Aid, Patented F.C.S. 
aa HEAR TODAY! HEAR TOMORROW! 


lations 


inte! Vacolite Patented Frequency Control System allows for Indi- 


“PP vidual Fitting Today and Refitting any future time without 


oa cost. ... Only Vacolite can offer Patented Frequency Control. 
vill ALL VACOLITES ARE GUARANTEED AND INSURED 


hieved 


+ A few distributor locations available. Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager. Ds 


results 


“IVACOLITE COMPANY 


ervice 
WManufacturen--Hearing reids and Abudlometerd 
3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 


Sone 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under certain ' 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 











“VIBRATUBL™ 














For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the yser is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers——Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 627) 


his hearing brothers): Shut up! We w 
the story! Shut up! 

THe New Cuitp: What did that 
say? I can’t understand these kids! 

TEACHER (desperately): Wouldn’t 
like to get the airplane game out of 
closet and see if you can play it all } 
yourself? 

THe New Cup: Nope! Wanna stay 
here with you and the kids! 

PRINCIPAL (opening door): Have you 
that new boy? Yes! He’s to go to the 
Infirmary right away for his physical exam. 
ination. Come on, little fellow! 

TEACHER (mopping her brow): Thank 
heaven! (New Child goes out). 

CHILDREN: What is the matter with you? 
Are you sick? 

TEACHER (taking a deep breath): No. 
I’m fine. Now, children, I’m going to tell 
you the story once more, and everybody 
listen. It’s really a very nice story! A 
long time ago—— 





Jane B. Walker 
(Continued from page 641) 


collection of books and textbooks related 
to the hard of hearing has been donated 
to the Volta Bureau. Each volume given 
in her name will be marked with a special 
bookplate designed to honor her memory. 
She left also a large collection of unpub- 
lished manuscripts. It is hoped that op 
portunity may be provided for publication 
of some of her lectures and her invaluable 
lip reading practice material. 


—E. B. R. 





Beginning at the Foot 
(Continued from page 643) 


many are wearing hearing aids,” he added 
irrelevantly. 

“Orthopedic mechanics,” said Denny. 
“That’s not a bad idea at all. I believe 
I'll look into it, whether I begin at the 
foot or the head.” 
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"OR YOUR GREATER 
FHEARING PLEASURE 








Duratron 
“INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


you? 























: No 


0 tell | Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 


! A} confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 


lated | unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
ated 
riven 
ecial | tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
\ory. 
pub- 


Rs: “Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
ition 


able | home calls except by request. 


spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 


you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 


R. Try “Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


»|C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Ps PITTSBURGH, PENNA.’ 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write for 
further details. 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


for use if teachers are not available. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons —— Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 


Walter Reed Hospital 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A V K SCHOOL OF. SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 








Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 





475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 





History Stories of the U. S. 


By M. EVELYN T. NEWHALL 


Illustrated Stories of Important Events in 
United States History 


Adapted for Children in Grades 3-5 
PRICE, EIGHTY CENTS 
Order from the Author 
45 Prospect Street Trenton 8, N. J. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS WANTED: Oral, primary, intermediate. 
Beginning salary, $155 or $200 per month, depending 
on experience and training. Address Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 


WANTED: For summer of 1944, teacher for deaf child 
(girl) of four, now in schodl, to keep up speech and 
language practice and provide constructive work and 
play. Address Box 44, Volta Bureau. 
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AMD: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


It Fell on Deafened Ears!—tThe ins 
office had a telephone call during the very 
hours of the morning. A very much exej 
woman wanted to take out an insurance polj 
on her house. “Can’t I get one over the tek 
phone?” she inquired. “No, you'll have to 
here—or we can send out a man.” “But I’ve gq 
to have it immediately,” protested the woma) 
frantically. “My house is on fire!” 




















The Remains.—The insurance adjuster haf 
called immediately upon notice of the death 
the insured man. “Did George Washington Snoy 
live here?” he asked of the colored woman wh 
answered the door bell. “Yassuh,” she said. “T; 
from the insurance company,” said the agen 
“Could I see the remains?” With a new seng 
of importance the woman drew herself erect ani 
answered proudly: “I’se de remains. Tse his 
widder.” 


The Pelican—A New York club had replaced 
its male staff with young and, in some cases, 
pretty waitresses. One day a member brought in 
a friend to whom he had been bragging about 
the excellent Long Island ducklings the clubs 
cook prepared. Seating himself he turned to the 
charming young waitress who had hurried 
and asked: “How is the duck?” “Oh, I’m fine!” 
she replied, perkily. “And how’s the old pelican 
himself?” 


Live and Let Live!—“Aye,” agreed Unck 
Sandy, “I sometimes, go to the doctor, that’s true 
Doctors have to live, you know. And afterwards 
I go to the chemist with the doctor’s prescrip 
tion. Chemists must live, too. When I get home 
I throw the medicine down the sink.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I also have to live.” 


Handicaps of the Hearing.—‘The traps 
this course are very annoying,” remarked one 
golfer to another, as they engaged in a clos 
match. 

“Yes,” snapped the second man, who was hat 
ing a tough time of it. “And will you please 
keep yours shut?” 


Poor Opinion of Her.—The young man had 
called for a talk with his girl’s father, asking per 
mission to marry her. (Yes, I know—but this is 
a fairy tale! JAF) “Before I give you my answef, 
I must know more about you,” said the father 
gravely. “Are you aiming at anything worth 
while?” The young man appeared rather startled 
at the question, and was silent for a while. Then 
he blurted out: “You seem to have a very poor 
opinion of your daughter!” 
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